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THE DOINGS OF THE BODLEY FAMILY. 


MOVING INTO 


HE sun 
was shining 
brightly 
one morn- 
ing in April 
and in such 
good-na- 
tured fash- 
“ ion that he 
‘was warm- 
; ing both 
‘ rogues and 
honest men, 
and not on- 
ly spread- 
ing his 
light and 
warmth 
over the 
fields that lay stretched out waiting for him, 
but hunting through the narrow, high-walled 
streets of the city, in search of cold and damp 
places, and travelling just as far from one side of 
the street to the other as the houses would let 
him. It was pleasant to see what he was doing 
in Asylum Street, for he had sought out the 
orphan-house, and now its whole red front was 
glowing; and it seemed as if the sun were trying 
his best to work through the thick walls and get 
at the children with his gigantic smile. The win- 
dows let him in, and about them were the chil- 
dren clustered, with some drowsy flies, too, that 


had just begun to wake from their winter’s nap 
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and were stumbling over the panes ; though some 
more discreet had sat down on the sill, and were 
first rubbing their sleepy heads with their fore- 
legs. 

And now, not satisfied with shining here, the 
sun resolved to get across the street to the dingy 
house opposite, and look in there with his round 
face. He set out on his travels, and by noon was 
looking in at the attic windows, but all was de- 
serted there; then he clambered down and ‘looked 
in at the next story, and, much wondering, got 
fairly down to the sidewalk. Positively he could 
find nothing; in fact, every thing had been taken 
out of the house, and it could do without sunshine ; 
and to get over here he had been obliged to leave 
the orphan-house, which now stood blank and Jark. 
What a pity! But the sun had a happy thought, 
and going slyly he crept round behind, and 
peeped in at the back windows. 

The flies had been too sleepy, but the children - 
had watched out of the front while the sun was 
journeying, and they had seen what was going on 
opposite. The windows and doors were wide open, 
and three long carts stood in the street. They 
were furniture-wagons, and men were busy stow- 
ing in them the contents of the house. The side- 
walk was lively with pieces of furniture that had 
never come so near each other before. There 
stood the pompous étagére from the parlor,swell- 
ing out grandly; and yet a towel-horse, standing 
on two legs only, was rearing up,against it. The 
oil portrait of the great-grandfather, with white 
neck-handkerchief and his head set on one side 
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like a robin’s, was sitting in a lowly rocking-chair 
hauled up from the kitchen, which gave a thump- 
ing sound in its lower part whenever rocked in. 
The sofa stood against the wall, stretching its arms 
out ; and it was very improper, but a hat-tub had 
sat down in it. Things were put on the cart, not 
in order of merit but as they happened to fit in 
best; though to be sure the parlor furniture was 
wrapped up in pieces of old carpet, but how dif- 
ferent that was from having one’s feet on the best 
carpet. 

The children could see the pieces come down- 
stairs and out of doors, and it was great fun to 
watch each make its way into the street: one man 
first appearing, staggering backward and looking 
anxiously over his shoulder, while a chest of 
drawers thumped into him at every step, till his 
hat was tipped forward and he could not see 
where he was going to; and then after the chest 
the other man, peeping over the top and clinging 
to it as if he did not want it to go down at all. 


Then one man would come along, lugging a great 
mattress, twice. as, big as himself, around which he 
pryed to see his way down the steps; and just 
behind, another carrying a clock in his arms as if 
it were a child. Then what a work it was to get 
the. piano out!, Six men, two. behind, two in front, 
and two in.the middle, stumbled to the doorway, 
and then the two middle men had to squeeze 
past, and they had nothing to take hold of; and 
then the children thought it was going to fall, but 
it did not, and it was safely lodged in the cart, 
and the men came down again, triumphantly 
bringing the legs and the piano-stool and the 
swell, ‘They all took off their-bats after that and 
wiped their heads, and then went. up. again after 
the. bedsteads, There was one huge book-case 
that came apart in the middle, and had looking- 
glass. doors. above: it was a great feat to get that 
out; and behind it came an ancient secretary, 
which also took to pieces in a wonderful manner, 
and was covered with dust behind. 

Now. as the orphans looked, they saw three 
children run down the steps, and at that they be- 
came. very. lively, 

“That is Nathan!” cried one of the boys; “he 
has, got 4. bow-gun in his hand.” . 

“ And there is Phippy,” said. a little girl; “she 
does n’t stand still a minute. I shouldn’t think 
those piano men would like to have her climbing 


“ Lucy is,.carrying her kitten,” said a third, 
“It is that.very same black-and-white kitten that 
she brought here one day.” 

“Yes, and she let me play with it,” said a 
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little black girl, named Ebby. 
I am they are all going away.” 

“ There, the carts have all gone. There were 
twelve loads; I counted,” said the one who had 
spoken first. Still the children seemed to be 
waiting for something. Nathan marched solemnly 
up the street with his gun on his shoulder, and 
looked round the corner, but came back shaking 
his head. Lucy sat down on the upper step bold- 
ing Kitty in her lap and humming to her; while 
Philippa did nothing but run up and down the 
steps and race to the corner and back. Their 
mother was in the house, hunting through every 
room to see that nothing was left behind, and 
collecting all the stray articles into a little heap 
on the parlor floor. But at last she heard the 
children shout, — 

“Mamma, it has come!” shouted Philippa. 
“There is the carryall!” and she hopped up and 
down on the sidewalk. A bay horse with a 
white nose was drawing the carryall, and inside 
sat Martin the man. 

“Whoa!” said Nathan to carryall, horse, and 
man. Martin laughed and jumped out of the 
carriage. “ You stopped him that time — you did, 
Master Nathan,” said he, “but don’t fire your 
gun at him.” 

“TI am going to fire a salute to the orphans,” 
said Nathan, who had been thinking abomt it a 
good deal, and befope any body could say no, or 
he could get his gun quite straight, he pulled the 
trigger and away went am arrow right. ever to. the 
orphan-house. 

“Oh, you ’ve shot the orphans! ‘You ’veshot 
the orphans!” cried Philippa, as she saw the 
arrow go through one of the windows. 

“It ought to have gone straight up,” said 
Nathan, very much frightened, “ and come right 
down again.” 

“TI must go over at once,” said Mrs. Bodley. 
“ Nathan, how could you?” and she hurried away 
alarmed, but almost laughing too, The matron 
met her at the door. 

“Is any one hurt?” she asked quickly. 

“ No,” said the matron, “ though it is a wonder, 
for the children were all crowded about, brt its 
force. was nearly spent on the glass, and it fell 
down inside, scattering the glass about.” 

“T am truly sorry,” said Mrs. Bodley. “ My 
little boy was very foolish. He meant to fire a 
salute, as he said, to:the children,” and she smiled ; 
“ for we are all sorry to leave their pleasant faces. 
We ought to bid them good-by, Mrs. Keeper ;” 
and so saying, she. beckoned to the children in the 
carriage. 


“Oh, how sorry 
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“ Come here, children,” said she. Philippa and 
Luey came slowly over, — Lucy crying and hug~ 
ging her kitten, and Phippy looking very solemn 
and very red ; but Nathan was on the back seat of 
the carryall, with his head buried in the eushion, 
calling to Martin to drive off as fast as he could, 
for hé had killed an orphan. His mother came 
hurrying over, and opening the door, called out, ~ 

“Nathan, nobody is hurt. It was very care- 
less in you; but you 
must come over and 
bid the children good- 
by, and tell Mrs. 

Keeper how sorry 
you are.” 

Nathan got out, 
very much tumbled 
up, and holding onto =" 4 
his mothers hand ~~~<é 
walked gravely across 
the street. ‘Phe or- 
phan children were 
all in the entry or 
on the staircase, and ~ 
Phippy and Lucy 
were saying good-by. 
Nathan hung back a 
little, and then said : 

“Mrs. Keeper, I | 
did not wish to kill $28 
any one. I-am very if rc 
sorry; I meant togive ;  ( 
wsalute, but the arrow | 
went the wrong way. | 
I would give you the _- 
bow-gun,” he added -- 
seriously, “but we 
are going into the 
country, and I sup- 
pose I shall need it 
there. There may be 
Indians. I can get 
another arrow,” but still he looked somewhat 
wistfully toward the arrow which Mrs. Keeper 
held. 

“My little boy must pay for the new glass,” 
said Mrs. Bodley, “and for any >ther mischief 
which he has done.” 

“Indeed, there is little,’ said Mrs. Keeper, 
good-naturedly, “and he may have his arrow 
again; but I hope you will take better aim, 
Nathan, when you shoot Indians.” The orphan 
children all huddled together at this, and looked 
with awe on their little neighbor, who now began 
to feel more grand. 
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“ Good-by, children,” said he, loftily waving 
his arrow toward them, and marching across the 
street, with his bow-gun on his shoulder, followed 
by his mother and sisters. 

“ Nathan, you deserve a good, sound whipping,” 
said Mrs. Bodley, “ but how few get their deserts,” 
she added to herself. And now at length the 
carryall with its load was off, Nathan and Phippy 
being on the front seat with Martin, while Luey 

and her mother were 
behind. All the way 
up Asylum Street, the 
children flung out 
their good-byes, put- 
ting their heads out 
on one side and the 
other. Mrs. Batter« 
man’s house, a one- 
story shed with tar 
roof, stood next their 
own. 

“ Good - by, Mrs. 
Batterman,” shouted 
Nathan, shaking his 
hand at it. “You 
won’t think our water 
leaks into your house 
again. You ought 
to see old Ma’am Bat~ 
terman, Martin,” and 
he began to tell him 
about her; but just 

=\ then they passed the 
< place where he had 
x) been run over by Mr. 
Wilkins’s milk - cart, 
and he must tell about 
that; and Phippy and 
he kept up a great 
clatter, shaking their 
hands at the people 
and laughing with 
glee, while their mother hushed at theni, and 
Martin clucked at the horse, as if they were a 
grand. procession such as never had passed up the 
street before and must do it now in fine style. 
The horse jogged along leisurely, and seemed to 
think it a very ordinary occasion. 

“ This is a pretty good horse of ours, Martin,” 
said Nathan, now that they were out of the stree 
and fairly away. 

“ Well, yes,” laughed Martin. “ He 
a weaver.” 

“ A weaver?” said Mrs.Bodleys 
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“Yes, ma’am; but Mr. Bodley, he said it 
would n’t make much matter, you see.” 

“A weaver!” said Nathan. “Why, I thought 
a weaver was a man, like — like ” — and he tried 
to think of a weaver. 

“ Like Bottom,” suggested Mrs. Bodley. “ Bot- 
tom was a weaver.” 

“Yes, like Bottom,” said Nathan, who had 
never heard of him before. 

“ Well,” said Martin, “when your Mr. Bottom 
weaves, he just pushes the shuttle from one side 
to the other and moves along with it; and so 
when a horse in his stall moves his head back and 
forth along the crib, we say he is a weaver.” 

“ What is his name ?” asked Mrs. Bodley. 

“The last folks that had him called him Peter, 
ma’am,” said Martin. 

“ But what is his last name?” asked Philippa. 
“ Peter what ?” 

“ That I never heard,” said Martin. 

“IT know what it is,” said Nathan, who already 
felt himself master of the horse; “it’s Bottom, 
because he’s like the man that mother knows. 
Get up, Peter Bottom.” 

Mr. Bottom wagged along with the party, and 
the farther they went the more excited were the 
children, who had not yet seen the place where 
they were to live, and who only knew that it was 
a brick-house in the country, three miles from 
Asylum Street. The street they were driving on 
became wider and the houses more rare. They 
left the city behind, but had not yet come to green 
fields. 

“ Now we are on General Street,” said Mrs. 
Bodley, and the children, knowing that their 
rew home was on that street, became very much 
excited. 

“ This must be the place,” cried Nathan. “Stop, 
Mr. Bottom. Stop, Martin. Whoa!” 

“Oh, how nice!” said Phippy; “there is a 
garden in front.” But it was not the place, only 
a poor sunburnt brick-house with a patch of 
ground squeezed in between ii and the street. 
As they drove on, the street became freer and 
the houses more scattered. But though they had 
pleasant gardens about them, they were nearly all 
built of wood. They passed by a cliff of rocks 
where men were at work, drilling ; and then on 
the other side of the way, as they went up the 

ill, they saw a stone-castle, as Lucy said, —a 
— with a tower,— and she was 
tty ‘Bure people shot out of the windows. 

“ Only let them shoot at us!” said Nathan, 
bravely, and hé tried,to. get at his bow-gun, which 
was on the bottom "ifthe carryall. But they 
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were at the top of the hill, and Mrs. Bodley’s 
— “Now then, children!” made ‘them all put 
their heads out and peer excitedly about. 

“1 see it, I see it!” said Phippy, jumping out 
of her seat and almost falling over on to Mr. 
Bottom. 

“That!” said Nathan. “That is not it; it is 
not near the street at all. Our house is near the 
street.” But Martin, who had been here before, 
suddenly turned a corner and drove through a 
gate-way up an avenue. 

“Oh, here we are!” laughed Lucy, and then 
she stooped over and told Kitty. 

“No, we ’re not at all,” said the obstinate little 
Nathan ; “our house is on the street. This is not 
a street. What are you going up here for, 
Martin ?” 

“ Well, Master Nathan, I’m just going to put 
Petet Bottom up in the barn, and put you up in 
the house.” 

“Is it the house, mother?” persisted Nathan. 
But she only laughed and said that Mr. Bottom 
lived here, at any rate. 

“Well, not my Mr. Bottom,” said Nathan. 
“Your Mr. Bottom, the real weaver.” 

“Q Nathan, do stop!” cried Phippy. “Just 
see! Isn’t it splendid? And there’s the barn, 
and oh! I can see the hay.” 

“And there are chickens,” said Lucy, putting 
her little head out and calling to them. 

The avenue up which they had driven wound 
through a pleasant field up to the house. It was 
bordered by narrow flower-beds, and in the beds 
stood flowering shrubs and young trees, which 
would some day grow to be large and arch over 
the road, but now they hardly shut out from light 
the field on the left, where a dozen stout cherry- 
trees grew; and that on the right, which was a 
grassy plat stretching up a little hill, and dis- 
appearing whither they could not say on the 
other side of the rising. At the end of the 
avenue stood the house. It was not a very splen- 
did house, but it was a good one to live in. Two 
locust-trees stood in front of it, and in the corner, 
where the wooden-shed was joined to the houce, 
was a graceful elm. The house had a red, good- 
natured face, looking as if it had set itself down 
squarely in this open country, where it could 
draw a long breath, and not be too crowded for 
elbow-room. It had windows that leaned out on 
the roof, and looked off — one way over the hills, 
the other toward the sea. 

The children, who entered with their parents, 
went into all the rooms, and came at last into the 
upper story of all. What a splendid place that 





was; for there was one great room covering the 
entire floor, and the six windows, three on each 
side, were the windows that looked off so far. A 
window-seat was below the middle one on each 
side, and climbing up on one, they could see over 
the garden and into the pasture, and beyond 
among the rocks and trees that were about May 
Pond, and still farther the blue hills that rolled 
along in gentle line beneath the blue sky. Then 
from the other side, at foot was the barn and the 
little houses that straggled about it, for pig and 
cow and hens; the kitchen-garden, the currant- 
bushes, the apple-orchard ; and farther off the bay, 
which opened into the broad sea; and away off, as 
far as one could look, were white-winged ships, 
sailing out of sight beyond the edge of the sky 
and water, or coming nearer to draw up to the 
great city, the houses ‘of which could also be seen, 
and the bells, when they rang sent their sounds 
up to the house and into the children’s play-room. 
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The sun when it rose looked in at the windows 
on one side, and saw the children’s playthings ; and 
when it had gone its round and could look into 
the opposite windows, perhaps it would see the 
children at play, — but this was only in winter, for 
on sunny days in summer they were always in 
the garden or in the pasture. But in winter it 
could see them; and perhaps just as it went down 
behind the earth in the west, it stopped to take 
one more look at three little children nestled to- 
gether on the cushioned window-seat, chattering 
to one another, or two little children playing cats- 
cradle or checkers, or one little child reading a 
book spread out on her lap. How could the sun 
be willing to set at all ! 

Now from time to time let us learn what the 
children of the Bodley family see and hear and 
do and say in the house and garden and pas- 
ture. 

H. E. 8. 
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CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH PHILIP, THE GREENLAND HUNTER, IS INTRODUCED 
TO THE READER, AND THE READER FINDS OUT WHERE 
PHILIP LIVES. 


Some thirty years ago a young man set out 
from Denmark to seek his fortunes in Greenland. 
A singular place, one would think, for any body 
to go to seek his fortunes; but this young man 
was fond of adventure ; and as he did not care for 
riches so long as he had enough to eat, and had 
plenty of clothes, and could be independent, per- 
haps going to Greenland to seek his fortunes was 
not such a bad idea after all. He was at that 
time very little more than twenty-one years old, 
and he worked his passage out in the Danish ship 
to Upernavik, as a common sailor. The name of 
this man was Philip; and it is about his adven- 
tures that we are going to write. 

Philip was rather a handsome young fellow, 
with light hair and blue eyes, and he was a very 
strong and active man. 

He soon made up his mind that he liked Uper- 
navik, and having also made up his mind that 
he liked a fine-looking Esquimau girl that was 
there, he married her and settled there, living in 
a hut which he made with his own hands, 

Philip lived and prospered, and his Esquimau 
wife proved good and industrious, and a large 
family of children soon began to grow up about 
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him, and Philip found himself at last with eight 
mouths to feed, besides those of himself and his 
wife. By this time, however, Philip had been 
twenty-two years in Greenland. His eldest 
child was nearly twenty years old,—a_ fine, 
active boy he was, named Peter. The next was 
nearly eighteen years old, and was named Carl ; 
there was a daughter named Christina, and then 
there were five others, — Jens, and Marcus, and 
Maria, and Christian, and Jacob. The two old- 
est were good hunters, like their father, but the 
other boys were not yet old enough to do much. 

Philip now said to himself, “I will seek some 
place where there are not so many hunters as 
there are at Upernavik, and better still, where 
there are no hunters at all, for I am growing old 
now, and I must look out for myself. I can’t 
hunt as I used to.” So Philip looked about him, 
and he found that Auk-pad-lar-tok was just the 
place he wanted, and so when the summer came, 
he went there with all his family in a boat, for 
Auk-pad-lar-tok is about thirty miles from Uper- 
navik, and being, like Upernavik, an island, of 
course it could only be reached in that way, after 
the ice had melted and broken up. 

When Philip went to Auk-pad-lar-iok, t 
was nobody living on the island, and he landed 
from his boat with his family in a dreary enough 
place. The winter’s sow had not all. melted, 
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and the grass had hardly begun :to sprout in the 
valleys. There was nothing except rocks where 
he landed, but he soon found a place quite close 
to the sea, where he said he would build a hut. 

While Philip was building his hut, he had aiso 
to look out for his-family, for the weather was 
very chilly, as one may well suppose, at that time 
of year, so near to the North Pole. 

Before Philip took his family to Auk-pad-lar- 
tok, he and his boys had taken up in their boat, 
as soon as the ice broke up, some boards which 
they had bought from the Chief Trader at Uper- 
navik, and every thing that was required for mak- 
ing a hut, except stones and moss, which were 
there, as any one would ksow, plenty enough 
already. So when Philip took his family up 
there, it was a regular “ moving,” and every thing 
they had in the world was there with them on 
this little rocky island. 

‘The first thing that Philip did was to put up 
a tent to shelter himself and his wife and children. 
This tent was made out of seal-skins, which were 
sewed tightly together by Philip’s Esquimau 
wife and his half-Esquimau daughter, with sinew 


CHAPTER IV. 


(@. “SELLA HOW PHILIP AND HIS SONS CAUGHT A BEAR, 


AND PREPARED TO CATCH SEALS. 


. Now, boys,” said Philip to his sons, “ we 
have bade hard time all sommer with this hut- 
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thread which they had obtained from the leg of 
a reindeer. 

it was no easy matter for Philip to build ‘his 
hut, for he had to <arry the stones and the moss 
with which to make the walls on his back, and 
he had nobody to help him but his boys. They 
were the whole summer at work upon it; but 
before the eold weather had fairly set in, they had 
it roofed over, and then they moved into it, and 
they found it very tight and comfortable, although 
there was but one room in it; but one side was 
fitted up for a sleeping-place, and this was divided 
by thin partitions, something like the stalls of a 
stable, and here they rolled themselves up under 
great bags full of eider down and feathers, when 
they wanted to sleep. 

Neither in this hut nor in the tent did they 
have any stove, but they were kept warm and 
comfortable enough with Esquimau lamps, and 
these lamps cooked their food, besides lighting the 
hut. 

When Philip’s family found how snugly they 
were fixed at Auk-pad-lar-tok, they were very 
happy, as may be supposed. 





building, so we will now have some hunting, or 
if the hut is warm, there is n’t. much in it to eat, 
and we have scarcely any oil for the lamps ;” and 
his sons all said “ Yes” very promptly, for they 
were all well tired of the hut - building, which 
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they never liked at all, and were eager for the 
hunt, which they liked very much. 

Now it was no trifling task to get all their 
things together, that they might be ready for 
hunting. The sea was by this time all covered 
over with ice, aud their boat was drawn up out 
of the water and secured upon the rocks, and 
they must now hunt with dogs and. sledges; but 
the sledges had to be repaired, also the harness 
for the dogs, and the whips, and this took several 
days. When all this was done, they had dogs 


enough for three sledges ; so Philip took one team 
for himself, setting apart for his own use six- 
teen dogs; and to his eldest son Peter he gave 
twelve dogs, and to his son Carl he gave ten. 

And now, every thing being ready, Philip said 
to his sons Peter and Carl, “ We will start off to- 
morrow, boys, and set our nets for seals, and per- 
haps we may catch a bear.” 

When the morning came, Philip and his sons 
were up bright and early, and called up their 
dogs, who seemed to be as glad as the hunters 
themselves at the change which had taken place 
in their manner of life, for they frisked about and 
barked, and rubbed themselves against their mas- 
ters, and jumped up on them while they were 
being harnessed ; and when they were hitched to 
the sledges, and all was ready for the start, they 
could hardly be restrained, so eager were they to 
be bounding over the ice. 

By this time the weather had grown very cold, 
and the hunters were all dressed im furs from 
head to foot, A great deal of snow had fallen, 
and the wind had blown it over the sea in heavy 
drifts; but the cold and the wind together had 
packed it very tightly, so that the sledge glided 
over it almost without cutting in at all. 

The sledges were soon dashing down over the- 
slope in front of the hut, and eaeh of the hunters, 
after steering his sledge among the rough ice 
which lay along the shore, sprang upon it, and 
away went the three teams at a tremendous pace, 
almost flying over the frozen sea. 

" The day was fresh and cold, and the wind 
blew rather sharply; but this made the dogs 
more lively, so that atter they had gone several 
miles it was not easy to stop them. But they 
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halted at last, and the hunters then took from 
their sledges some seal-nets, and prepared to set 
them. ‘These nets are made with large meshes, 
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and being dropped in the water underneath the 
ice, through holes cut with an axe, are there kept 
upright ‘by stones tied to their lower margin, and 
the unsuspecting seals, swimming along under 
the ice in search of a hole or crack where he may 
breathe, (for seals cannot, like other fish, live 
long with their heads under water) get tangled 
in them, and are soon drowned, and there they 
remain until dug out by the hunter. 

As soon as they had set one net, they jumped 
on their sledges and drove off a mile or so and 
then set another, and so on, until they had set 
twenty, when being tired, they turned about to 
come home; but Peter being inclived for some- 
thing to warm the blood up a little, turned his 
dogs’ heads down the fiord, and bantered the others 
for a bear hunt. 

They drove about ten miles before they came 
upon a single track. _ As soon as it was seen, the 
dogs, without waiting to be directed, dashed off 
upon it as fast as they could go, making the 
sledges fairly bounce again over the snow-drifts ; 
and it was all the hunters could do to keep them- 
selves from being tossed off. Philip led the way ; 
almost close beside him came Peter ; while Carl, 
who could not manage his dogs as well as his 
father and brother, brought up the rear. 


It would not be an easy matter to describe this 
wild race after the bear,—the dogs straining 
every nerve to get the bear in sight, while their 
masters encouraged them to their greatest possible 
speed, — coaxing them on by crying, “ Nenook ! 
Nenook !” all the while. Nenook is the Esqui- 
mau name of the bear, and this the dogs knew 
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well enough, and they pricked up their ears, and 
pressed harder and harder into their collars, and 
strained their eyes, trying to catch sight of the 
prey. 

At length, after they had gone at this wild pace 
for several miles, the bear was seen, running away 
over the ice as fast as he possibly could; and the 
hunters now gained upon him very fast, for the 
Esquimau dogs, even though they are dragging a 
sledge, can run much faster than a bear. 

It was not long before they came almost up 
with the huge animal which they were pursuing, 
Philip first and Peter next ; but Carl could not get 
on so well, and had fallen some distance behind. 
But the bear never minded who was first, or who 
was second, or who was third, but kept on run- 
ning for his life. 

Philip and Peter now loosened the ends of 
their dogs’ traces, and the animals, free from the 
sledges, dashed ahead, and overtaking the bear, 
fell upon him most fiercely. But Carl was not 
so lucky. His traces had become tangled, and 
he could not untie them, neither could he stop his 


dogs; so, to keep himself from being carried on 
top of the bear, he was obliged to roll himself off 
the sledge in a great hurry, and let his dogs go, 
sledge and all. 
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By this time the other dogs had brought the 
bear to -bay, and were having a fierce fight with 
him, flying at his sides with their sharp teeth, 
while the bear in his turn was trying his best to 
strike them with his immense paws. 

It was a great time for the bear when Carl's 
dogs came up, for they rushed at him on both 
sides, and being all fastened to the sledge, they 
got tangled up among the bear’s legs, and were 
unable to get out of his way when he made a 
dash at them, so that the first one he aimed at 
was mashed down flat in the snow, the next one 
was knocked over lifeless, another had his ribs all 
broken, and another was caught by the bear in 
his mouth, out of which, as may well be suppos- 
ed, he did not come with much life in him. Be- 
sides this, the sledge had struck against the bear’s 
legs, and thinking this, too, an enemy, as well as 
the dogs, the bear hit it with his paw and knock- 
ed it all in pieces. 

Poor Carl would soon have been without dogs 
or sledge, or any thing else, if Philip and Peter 
had not quickly got their rifles off their sledges, 
and running on as fast as they could, put an end 
to the fight by killing the bear. And now there 
was nothing more to do but to take off the bear's 
skin, and load their sledges with the flesh and the 
skin, and what was left of Carl’s sledge, and go 
home, from which they were a long way off. 

Carl was very much cast down by this misad- 
venture, and his father and brother never ceased 
to make sport of him as they drove back, and in 
truth it was a long while before poor Carl heard 
the last of it. 





THE SWING AND THE SQUIRREL. 


One time in the spring of the year, while how- 
ever there was a great deal of snow upon the 
ground, and especially in the woods, John Gay, 
who was quite an expert workman with tools, 
was making William Gay, his cousin, a visit, and 
the two boys conceived the idea of making a 
swing to be put up in a little grove of trees, not 
far from the house. The support for the swing 
was to be nade vy a frame on each side, formed 
like the letter A, with a cross-bar to extend across 
from the peak on one side to that on the other. 
The.swing was to be hung from this cross-bar. 

The boys were to make the frame of cedar, 
and for this purpose they were first to go into a 


cedar swamp to cut down a number of slender 
cedar-trees, about eight inches in diameter and 
about fifteen feet long. They were to |». the 
stems of these trees home, and there hew them, 
and make the frame. Watt Remsen was to help 
them in planning the work and putting it to- 
gether. 

They planned to go into the woods early in the 
morning, in order that the snow might be hard, 
and so early that it would be necessary to take 
their breakfast with them. So, waking long 
before. sunrise, they procured from Mary Ann 
some coffee and bread, and set out on their ex- 
cursion. It was not yet sunrise, and the morning 
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was quite cold. They found their advantage in 
this, however, in the hardness of the snow. It 
was so hard and solid that they could walk over 
it everywhere, without the least fear of sinking 
in. William said it was hard enough to bear an 
ox team. 

When they reached the place they had chosen 
for their camp, they went to work gathering sticks 
and branches of trees for a fire, though, as the 
ground was all covered with snow, the only way 
by which they could obtain fuel was by breaking 
off or cutting off dead limbs still attached to the 
trees; for all the wood which had fallen to the 
ground was of course buried up. It was accord- 
ingly rather slow work gathering the means for 
making a fire, fur most of the branches which 
were still upon the trees were green, and the boys 
wanted large masses of dry wood to mak. a hot 
fire of coals to toast their bread by and heat their 
coffee. The green branches of the hemlock and 
pine, and other resinous trees, will make a quick 
and fierce blaze, but will not produce a solid fire, 
or make any burning coals, such as are required 
for most kinds of cooking. 

At length, while John was at work slowly 
breaking off little dry sticks at a place not far 
from the fire, he heard William, whe was in a 
thicket at some distance from him, calling out to 
him in an eager tone of voice. 

“John,” said he, “ come here ; come here, quick ! 
See what I have found!” 

John hastened to the spot and found there an 
old tree, which had been broken off at the bottom, 
and had fallen over against the other trees, where 
it had been remaining for years until it had be- 
come so dry and so much decayed that it could 
be easily knocked to pieces with an axe. The 
first thing was to finish cutting it off at the bottom 
where it was broken, so as to let it fall upon the 
snow, and then to split and break it up, and carry 
the fragments to the fire. 

The boys immediately proceeded to do this. 
With a few blows of his axe, John severed the 
wood at the lower end, so as to let the whole 
mass fall down upon the snow. The snow was 
so hard that it made scarcely any impression. On 
the contrary, the wood of the tree was so dry and 
brittle that it broke into several pieces as it fell, 
and the snow all about was covered with broken 
branches. 

Just as the boys were beginning to gather up 
the sticks and broken pieces of wood to carry to 
the fire, William suddenly stopped, and, touching 
John gently on his arm, said, — 
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“Hush! Stand perfeetly still! Look there! 
Don’t speak a word!” 

As he said this he pointed in the direction of a 
crotch in the fallen tree, where there was a small 
hole, which seemed to lead to a hollow in the 
tree. 
“ What is it?” said John. 

“ A squirrel’s hole,” said William. “There is 
a squirrel in there; I saw his head a minute ago. 
Wait a minute. You stand still and wait. He'll 
put his head out again in a minute if we wait.” 

So the boys stood still a. minute, and true 
enough they pretty soon saw a gray head. ap- 
pearing at the mouth of the hole, with a couple 
of bright eyes blinking at the boys. 

“I verily believe it is a gray squirrel,” said 
William, in a whisper. “Catch him! Catch 
him! How can we catch him?” 

John had no time to answer this question, even 
if he had any answer to give, for the words 
were hardly spoken before the squirrel darted 
forward out of his hole, ran along the fallen tree 
nearly to the end of it, then sprang up through 
the air to the lowest limb of a cedar-tree that 
was growing near, thence from branch to branch 
of the cedar higher and higher till he was about 
twenty feet from the ground, when he sprang 
across through the air to another tree, and was 
lost to view among the branches of it. 

“There!” said William, in a tone of disap- 
pointment and reproach, “ why did n’t you catch 
him? I told you to catch him.” 

“ Why did not you catch him?” asked Jobb. 

This question silenced William / so he said no 
more, but ran off in the direction in which the 
squirrel had gone, hoping to get sight of him 
again. Jodn followed him, and they both looked 
very carefully into ail the trees about there, but 
the squirrel was nowhere to be seen. So they 
came back again to the tree. 

“ He’s got a nest in there,” said William, “and 
I know what I mean todo. I mean to bring down 
my trap and catch him.” 

So the boys gathered up all the loose sticks 
and fragments of wood which lay around the tree, 
taking care not to disturb the portion of the old 
trunk which contained the nest. This was not at 
all necessary in fact, for the stem of the tree had 
broken, in falling, into several pieces, and though 
the one that contained the nest was the largest 
one, there were several others large enough to 
furnish an ample supply of fuel for their fire. 

They found a place for their fire where the 
ground was nearly bare, in consequence of the 
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sun having melted away the suow there, in a 
little nook on the south side of a clump of trees. 
Here they made their camp. It was only a rude 
resemblance to a camp, being formed by laying 
large hemlock-branches together, in such a man- 
ner as to make something of the appearance of a 
hut or cabin. It was enough for their purpose, 
however, and it looked very suug and comforta- 
ble, — especially when the fire was well a-burning 
a little way before the door of it. 

There were soon coals enough for them to boil 
their coffee and toast their bread. While they 
were at breakfast, the squirrel whose nest they 
had disturbed came creeping along upon the tops 
of the trees, to see who they were that had pulled 
his house down in so unceremonious a manner. 
He crept along from one tree to another by means 
of the interlacing branches, till he came to a point 
where, by peeping down from the crotch of a tree 
near the fire, he could see them well, without 
being observed himself. There he saw the two 
boys, comfortably settled on their seat of hemlock- 
boughs before a blazing fire made from the frag- 
ments of his tree, and talking and laughing to- 
gether in a very merry manner. They had some 
strange utensils before the fire, and they were 
moreover holding something out im front of the 
burning coals. What the fire was and what the 
boys were doing with it he could not imagine. 
He thought it was the most extraordinary spec- 
tacle that he ever saw in his life. 

After finishing their breakfast, — which they 
enjoyed very much, — for not only was the break- 
fest itself good, but their early rising and all the 
hard work which they had done had given them 
an excclient appetite, — the boys went to work 
in earnest at the business of lumbering. They 
cut down two trees, of the size which they had 
fixed upon for their frame, and when they were 
down they trimmed up the branches, and cut them 
both off at the length of fifteen feet, measuring 
that distance by means of a pocket measure 
which John carried with him. 

“ Fifteen feet would be long enough,” said 
John. “The part that goes into the ground and 
the slant will take up about four feet, and that 
will leave eleven feet for the height of the swing, 
which wili be high enough. I should not want a 
swing to be more than eleven feet high.” 

/When the twe sticks were ready, the boys 
loaded them upon the sled in the manner in 
which they had seen a long mast loaded, ope day 
when they went to the logging camp in the 
woods, — that.is they put the big ends upon the 
sled, binding them there firmly with a cord, and 


leaving the emall ends to drag behind upon the 
snow. 

When the load was ready, finding that they 
had become somewhat tired they went back to 
the camp, stirred up the fire again, and took an- 
other drink of coffee and some more toast. The 
squirrel, too, who felt it his duty, since his nest 
was so near, to keep a pretty close watch upon all 
the movements of the boys, came and took up a 
position im a small tree near the sled, and observed 
them all the time that they remained. 


‘ 
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After the boys had finished their second break- 
fast, they went to the sled, and taking hold of the 
rope set out with the load on the way home. 
They went on very diligently with their work 
during the whole forenoon, meeting with many 
difficulties which cannot be here fully explained ; 
but finally, by patience and perseverance, over- 
coming them all, and on the whole carrying on 

*the work quite successfully. They hauled up 
several loads of timber and deposited them in a 
convenient place near where the swing was to be 
built. Finally they suspended their work for 
that day, intending to resume it on the following 
morning. 

The next morning they rose again before sun- 
rise and made the same preparations for breakfast 
in their camp as on the day before. But besides 
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their provisions and the axes, they teok also the 
trap with them, in the basket which was lashed 
to the sled, and also a small ear of seed-corn to 
bait it with. 

As soon as they arrived on the ground they 
went immediately to the log which contained the 
squirrel’s nest. They found it lying upon the 
snow, where it had fallen, and the hole which led 
into the nest was still there, but there were no 
signs of the squirrel. 

The fact was that Bunny, as soon as he heard 
their voices, had come out of his hole and had 
scrambled up into one of the neighboring trees, 
where he crouched down in a hiding-place, and 
began to watch to see what the boys would do. 
The boys looked all abont, but they did not 
happen to look exacily in the place where Bunny 
was peeping, and if they bad looked there they 
would not have seen any thing but his eyes. 
William put his head down to the hole to listen. 

“ Look out !” said John. 

“T want to see if I ean hear him in there, — 
gnawing or nibbling,” said William. 

“You had better not put your head too near 
his hole, or he will eome and bite your ear off.” 

So William moved his head away from the 
mouth of the hole, and listened at various places 
along the log, but he could not hear the least 
sound. This was not at all surprising, for the 
squirrel was all this time safe in the crotch of the 
tree far above their heads, and was lying there as 
still as a mouse, wondering what the boys were 
going to do. After waiting for some time the 
boys set the trap and then went away to their 
camp, and began to build their fire. 

After the fire was built they opened their bas- 
kets and prepared for their breakfast. While the 
coffee was warming they cut down a cedar, and 
chopped off the stem at the right length, and 
then brought the butt end of it to the sled and 
bound it there with the cord, so as to have their 
load all ready by the time they should have fin- 
ished their breakfast. 

While engaged in this work, Williara went 
several times to see whether the trap wes sprung. 
But it was not. The squirrel, in fact, hearing 
the blows of the axe and the voices of the boys, 
thought it would be safer for him to stay up in 
the trees till the boys went away. So he re- 
mained in or near his hiding-place, though once 
or twice he crept along from tree to tree, very 
cautiously and slyly, near to the place where they 
were at work, to see what they were doing. But 
he eould not understand it at all. 

After the boys had finished their breakfast, 
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they proceeded at once to haul off their lead. 
They took the log, as they called it, to the house, 
and leaving it there with those which they had 
hauled the day before they came back immediately 
for another. As soon as they reached the camp, 
John said, —~ 

“The first thing is to build up our fire, for it 
is almost burnt down.” 

“ Ard the next thing is,” said William, “to go 
and see if our trap is sprung.” 

So after they had replenished the fire they 
crept along cautiously through the intervening 
thickets to the place where they had set the trap. 
As soon as they came in sight of it they perceived 
at once that it was just as they had left it. It 
was standing on the log near the mouth of the 
hole, where it had been placed, and was wide 
open. 

* No,” said William, “it is not sprung. I should 
not wonder if the squirrel had forsaken his nest 
altogether, and gone off to some other part of the 
woods.” 

“’Sh!” said John; “’sh!” and then added in 
a low whisper, “ Look there.” 

He pointed at the same time, and William 
looking in the direction indicated saw the squirrel 
coming cautiously down one of the trees. 

The truth was that he did not see the boys; 
for they had come along very cautiously, and had 
stopped as soon as they had come to a place 
where, by peeping through the interstices in the 
underbrush, they could see the trap. 

“Hush!” said John. “ Don’t speak a word. 
We ’ll wait and see what he will do,” 

“ Perhaps he will go into the trap,” — whis- 
pered William, in reply,— “and we shall catch 
him. Don’t speak a word.” 

While they were thus talking and at the same 
time charging each other not to speak a word, the 
squirrel crept down the trunk of the tree till 
he reached the ground, or rather the snow, and 
then ran along the snow to his log. 

“Don’t speak 


“Hush!” whispered William. 
a word. He’s going to the trap.” 

The squirrel stopped upon the end of the log, 
squatted on his hind-legs, curled his tail up along 
his back, put his fore-paws up to his mouth, and 
seemed to be nibbling something. ‘ 

“Hush!” said William; “hush! Keep per- 
fectly still! He’s nibbling something. He’s 
Lungry.; as soon as he sees the corn in the trap 
he will go in. . Don’t say a word.” 

In a moment more the squirrel started as if he 
heard a noise, and then began to run along the 
log again. 
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“ There,” whispered William. “He is going 
to the trap.” 

But Bunny did not stop at the trap. He 
seemed in fact to take no notice of it, but run- 
ning directly by it, he made for the mouth of his 
hole, ran into it, and disappeared. 

* Never mind,” said William, still speaking in 
a low whisper. “He will come out again in a 
minute and then we shall catch him. Keep still 
as @ mouse.” 

But John, greatly to William’s astonishment, 
instead of obeying his injunction to keep as still 
as a mouse, suddenly sprang from his hiding- 
place, ran out of the thicket toward the log, pull- 
ing his cap off from his head as he went, and as 
soon as he reached the log, clapped his cap over 
the hole, and held it there firmly with his hands, 
saying, — 

“ We have got him now, safe and sound, in a 
prison.” 

William, as soon as he had recovered from his 
astonishment, followed John to the log. John sat 
down on the log, by the side of the hole, where 
he could hold the cap more securely over the 
opening. William came up to the place and said 
eagerly, — 

“Yes, we’ve got him. We’ve got him; and 
now — and now” — 

He did not know what to say, and so he 
stopped. 

John looked up into William’s face and did not 
speak. Indeed, it was evident that both the 
boys —though evidently very much pleased at 
having made Bunny their prisoner — were en- 
tirely at a loss to know what they were to do 
next about it. 


At length William broke the silence by say- 
ing, — 

“We have got him in; and now the thing is 
to know how to get him out.” 

“Yes,” said John, “that 7s the thing.” 

“We might split the log open,” suggested 
William. 

“ Yes,” said John, “and very likely split him 
open too. Besides, if we should not kill him in 
the operation he would dart off like a flash as 
soon as the log was open, and away he would 

“ What shall we do then?” asked William. 

“T wonder,” said John, “ whether we could not 
put this log on the sled, and haul it up to the 
house with the squirrel in it-? 

“ If we could only find there,” he added, after a 
moment’s pause, “a good place to put it in, among 


the shrubbery, sc that when he comes out of his 
hole he should think he was still in the woods.” 

“Yes,” said William, speaking in a very eager 
tone, and looking extremely animated, “yes! We 
can. There is a capital place to put him, in the 
thicket, very near where we are going to have 
our swing. You hold him in and I will put the 
log on the sled and haul him up.” 

John thought that William could not put the 
log on the sled alone, and besides it would be a 
very awkward undertaking for him to attempt to 
hold his cap over the hole all the time that the 
log.was being hauled up to the house. He pro- 
posed a much better way, which was that William 
should go to the camp, and bring from there some 
papers and shavings which had been left there in 
the bower. The shavings had been brought for 
kindling the fire, and the papers had been used in 
the packing of some of the provisions. 

With these papers and shavings, John made a 
kind of plug by means of which he plugged up 
the squirrel’s hole very securely. He, and William 
also, examined the log carefully in every part, in 
order to make sure that there was no other egress 
by which Bunny might escape. When they had 
ascertained that all was safe, they lifted the log 
carefully, one end at a time, upon the sled, and 
lashed it there securely. 

Then they took hold of the rope and began to 
draw it along. 

“Gently!” said John, “gently! We don’t 
want to frighten the poor fellow more than we 
can help.” 

So they both moved gently, avoiding as much 
as possible all roughnesses by the way, and tak- 
ing care to give the sled a smooth and equable 
motion. They stopped too several times to rest, 
and on such occasions William repeatedly put his 
ear down at different places along the log, to 
listen, hoping to hear some sound of nibbling or 
gnawing from the squirrel inside. 

But no sound was to be heard. 

The truth was that the squirrel was greatly 
terrified at the strange events which were be- 
faliing him, — the entrance to his hole stopped up, 
so that he could not get out; and his log, instead 
of lying quiet as usual, or at most only trembling 
gently under the impulse of the wind, now vio- 
lently agitated, and suffering a continued suc- 
cession of shocks and concussions of the most 
mysterious and unaccountable character. 

It was of course only these shocks and con- 
cussions that Bunny was at all conscious of. The 
progressive motion of the log, as it was drawn 


along upon the sled, was wholly imperceptible to 
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him, — as progressive motion always is to any 
person shut up in the dark, or in any other sit- 
uation which prevents surrounding objects from 
being seen. 

The boys stopped very frequently to rest, but 
at length they arrived safely at the place where 
they intended to make the swing. The place 
was in the middle of a little grove or clump of 
trees, where there was an opening large enough 
for the swing, and at a little distance from it an- 
other opening, almost surrounded by dense masses 
of evergreens, forming a very secluded spot which 
they thought was exactly such a place as the 
squirrel would enjoy. 

“He shall have this place all to himself,” said 
William, “and all the trees around it. We never 
will come in to disturb him, but will peep through 
the trees at the swing when we want to see him 
running in and out of his log.” 

John approved of this arrangement, and ac- 
cordingly che boys proceeded at once, when they 
reached the house, to the spot which William had 
indicated. They drew the sled into the thicket, 
and there taking the log off they laid it down 
gently among the trees and shrubbery in a very 
snug and sheltered place, and yet in such a po- 
sition that they could see it by peeping through 


the openings in the grove, without going too 
near. 

“ Now,” said John, “ we will put some ears of 
corn about here in various places, so that he will 
think when he comes out that he has moved to a 
nice place, where there is plenty for him to eat.” 

William accordingly went to the granary and 


brought out several ears of corn. These the 
boys broke up into pieces, and placed the pieces 
here and there, where Bunny would be sure to 
find them when he came out. 

“ Now,” said John, “ we will take the stopper 
out of his hole.” 

“Stop a minute,” said William, “till I shell 
off a little corn and sprinkle the kernels along on 
the log.” 

“ Yes,” said John, “that will be an excellent 
plan.” 

So William shelled off a little corn, and sprin- 
kled the kernels along the log, putting some close 
to the mouth of the hole. 

“ Now,” said John, “ you creep away softly to 
some good place to watch, and then I will pull 
out the stopper and come to you, and then we will 
peep and see what he will do.” 

“No,” said William. “ Let me pull out the 
stopper.” 

“ Well,” replied John, who was the older, “ you 
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may do it, and I will go and find a good peeping 
place.” 

So John crept away softly to a place among 
the trees, near where they were going to have 
their swing, and crouching down there under a 
small fir-tree, which had its branches growing 
close to the ground, he called out to William in a 
loud whisper that he was all ready. William 
then carefully pulled out the plug from the hole, 
and then creeping along under the bushes he 
made the best of his way to join John. Both the 
boys remained there watching for some time. 

It was not very long before they saw a little 
head peeping out from the hole. 

“’Sh, ’sh!” said William. “ Don’t speak a 
word! there he comes. I can see his head. He 
is coming out. Don’t speak a word!” 

The squirrel, after peeping out a few minutes, 
apparently in a state of great bewilderment and 
wonder, came out entirely, perched himself on 
the log and began to look about him. He was 
evidently very much astonished to find himself in 
such a strange place. 

Almost immediately, however, spying one of 
the kernels of corn, he ran and seized it, and then 
sitting up on his hind-legs, and, with his tail 
curled up his back, he held the kernel in his fore- 
paws and began nibbling it. . 

“ Look, look!” said William eagerly. 
eating the corn. Look! 
Oh, I am so glad!” 

So saying, William, not being able to restrain 
his exultation, jumped up and cut an extraor- 
dinary caper on the snow, the effect of which was 
to frighten Bunny. He clapped the half-eaten 
kernel into his cheek, and ran back in an instant 
into his hole. 

William’s countenance suddenly fell, and he 
sobered himself in an instant. 

“There!” said he; “now I have frightened 
him away.” 

“Never mind,” said John. “That won’t do 
any hurt. It is a great thing to have him learn 
to run back into his hole, in its new place.” 

The boys kept still in their hiding-place, and 
pretty soon had the satisfaction of seeing Bunny 
come out again; and they remained on the spot 
watching for some time. The squirrel ran along 
the log, picking up the kernels of corn, and carry- 
ing them into the hole. After a while he crept 
cautiously along to the foot of one of the trees 
which was near, and then, after stopping a 
moment to listen and to look all about him, he 
ran up the tree, and was soon hidden from view 
by the evergreen foliage. 


“He’s 
He likes it very much. 
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The boys peeped up in every direction among 
the branches, but could not get sight of him again. 
William wanted to go nearer, but John advised 
him not to do it, and so after a time they con- 
cluded to go back to their work, and leave the 
squirrel to himself. ‘ 

“Do you think he will stay?” asked Wil- 
liam. 

“TI don’t know,” said John. “Perhaps he 
will, if we don’t go near him too oftem and 
frighten him.” 

William said he was determined not. to go near 
him at all. 

The boys wert back to their camp again and 
resumed. the work of cutting timber, but William’s 
mind was much more on the squirrel than on the 
swing. He told John that he thought Bunny 
would be much more contented in his new home 
if he had company, and he proposed that they 
should look about. in the woods and see if they 
could not find another old tree with a squirrel’s 
hole in it, and haul that up too. 

But John told him that he thought the chance 
of finding another such nest was too small to 
make it worth their while to look for it. 

“ Besides,” said he, “we have undertaken to 
make a swing, and we must persevere till it. is 
finished.” * 
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“But we are not obliged to work on it all the 
time,” said William. 

“No,” replied John, “not all the time. But 
when we begin such a job as this, we ought to 
make it a rule to do something toward it every 
day. And we have not done any thing to-day.” 

So they cut down another tree, and hauled the 
stem of it up to the framing ground, and by that 
time the snow had become so soft that they could 
not work any more that day.. After dinner they 
went to look for the squirrel, and to their great 
joy they obtained a glimpse of him, coming down 
a tree. As soon as he saw them, however, he 
was frightened and ran into his hole, and though 
the boys remained and watched a long time, he 
did not come out again. 

“ Never mind,” said William, “so long as he 
is, here and in his nest, I don’t care.” 

After this the boys. went om with their work 
upon the swing, day after day, until it was fin- 
ished. ‘The squirrel remained in his occupancy 
of the log, and as William and John, and also the 
other children who came from time to time to 
swing there, were careful not to do any thing to 
disturb or frighten him, he came at last to be so 
tame that he would play about on the trees near 
by while they were swinging, and was not afraid 
of them at all. Jacow Apsorr. 





THE STORY 


OF THE 


LITTLE RID HIN. 


IN RHYME. 


THERE was once’t upon a time 
A little small rid hin, 

Off in the good ould country 
Where yees ha’ nivir bin. 


Nice and quiet shure she was, 
And nivir did any harrum ; 

She lived alane all be herself, 
And worked upon her farrum. 


There lived out o’er the hill, 
In a great din o’ rocks, 

A crafty, shly, and wicked 
Ould folly iv a fox. 


This rashkill iv a fox, 
He tuk it in his head 

He ’d have the little rid bin: 
So, whin he wint to bed, 


He laid awake and thaught, 
What a foine thing ’twad be 
To fetch her home and bile her up 

For his ould marm and he. 


And so he thaught and thaught, 
Until he grew so thin 

That there was nothin’ left of him 
But jist his bones and shkin. 
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But the smal! rid hin was wise, 
She always locked her door, 

And in her pocket pit the key, 
To keep the fox out, shnre. 


But at last there came a schame 
Intil his wicked head, 

And so he tuk a great big bag 
And to his mither said, — 


“ Now have the pot all bilin’ 
Agin the time I come ; 

We'll ate the small rid hin to-night, 
For shure L’ll bring her home.” 


And so away he. wint 
Wid the bag upon his back, 

An’ up the hill and through the woods 
Saftly he made his track. 


An’ thin he came alang, 
Craping as shtill ’s a mouse, 
To where the little small rid hin 
Lived in her shnug ould house. 


An’ out she comes hersel’, 
Jist as he got in sight, 

To pick up shticks to make her fire: 
“ Aha!” cays fox, “all right. 


“ Begorra, now, I'll have yees 
Widont much throuble more ;” 
An’ in he shlips quite unbeknownst, 

Ani hides be’ind the door. 
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An’ thin a minute afther, 
In comes the small rid hin, 

An’ shuts the door, an’ locks it too, 
An’ thinks, “I’m safely in.” 


An’ thin she tarns around 
An’ looks behind the door ; 

Thare shtands the fox wid his big tail 
Shpread out upon the floor. 


Dear me! she was so schared 
Wid such a wondrous sight, 

She dropped her apron-full of shticks, 
An’ flew up in a fright, 


An’ lighted on the bame 
Across on top the room ; 

“ Aha!” says she, “ye don’t have: me, 
Ye may as well go home.” 


“ Aha!” says fox, “ we ’Il see; 
I'll bring yees down from that.” 

So out he marched upon the floor 
Right under where she sat. 


An’ thin he whiruled around, 
An’ round an’ round an’ round, 
Fashter, an’ fashter, an’ fashter, 
Afther his tail on the ground. 


Until the small rid hin 
She got so dizzy, shure, 
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Wid lookin’ at the fox’s tail, 
She jist dropped on the floor. 


An’ fox he whipped her up, 
An’ pit her in his bag, 
An’ off he started all alone, 
Him and his little dag. 





All day he tracked the wood 
Up-hill an’ down again ; 

An’ wid him, shmothrin in the bag, 
The little small rid hin. 


Sorra a know she knowed 
Awhere she was that day ; 

Says she, “{’m biled an’ ate up, shure, 
An’ what’li be to pay ?” 


Thin she betho’t hersel’, 
An’ tuk her schissors out, 

An’ shnipped a big hole in the bag, 
So she could look about. 





An’ ’fore ould fox could think 
She lept right out —she did, 

An’ thin picked up a great big shtone, 
An’ popped it in instid. 


An’ thin she rins off home, 
Her outside door she locks, 


Thinks she, “ You see you don’t have me, 
You crafty, shly ould fox.” 


An’ fox, he tugged away 
Wid the great big hivy shtone, 
Thimpin’ his shoulders very bad 
As he wint in alone. 








An’ whin he came in sight 
O’ his great din o’ rocks, 

Jist watchin’ for him at the door 
He shpied ould mither fox. «i 


“ Have ye the pot a-bilin’?” 
Says he to ould fox thin; 

“ Shure an’ it is, me child,” says she ; 
“ Have ye the small rid hin ?” 


“ Yes, jist here in me bag, 
As shure as I shtand here ; 

Open the lid till I pit her in: 
Open it — niver fear.” 


So the rashkill cut the sthring, 
An’ hild the big bag over ; 

“ Now when I shake it in,” says he, 
“Do ye pit on the cover.” 


“ Yis, that I will;” an’ thin 

The shtone wint in wid a dash, 
An’ the pot o’ bilin’ wather 

Came over them ker-splash. 


An’ schalted ’em both to death, 
So they could n’t brathe no more ; 
An’ the littl: small rid hin lived safe, 
Jist where she lived before. A. Q. G. 
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AMONG THE TREES. 


[ Oxalis-purpurea — purple oxalis.] 


1. 
“ Again has come the spring-time, ~~ 
With the crocuses’ golden bloom, 
The smell of the fresi-turned earth-mold, 
And the violet’s perfume.” 


To-pay I have ‘earned the piece in which is 
this verse, and the crocus and violet are adorning 
the flower-vase on my writing-table. 

O Rose, we have found the country! We 
thought we had found it in the winter, but we 
are sure of it now. We have found it with its 
fragrant woods, enveloped just now in the soft 
green veil of early leaves ; its singing birds, its 
delicate blossoms, its changing skies ; all of these 
softened and beautified and glorified by the magic 
touch of Spring. We found no flowers in blossom 
in March, though we. fally expected to, and it 
seemed as if we looked under almost every leaf 
in the woods. Nodoubt we should have found 
some during the last few days of the month, if 
a steady pouring rain had not kept even our dar- 
ing feet within. 

But on this lovely April morn the sun looks 
through fleecy, floating clouds upon_as fair a scene 
as the eye could wish to see. We were all tempt- 
ed out soon after breakfast, and reaching the 
hills, I saw, as I was climbing a little precipice, 
just on the edge, springing from the dark mold, 4 
few soft green leaves growing far up on a pinkish 
stem, and a little above these a sweet blossom of 
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white flushed with pink, looking down upon five or 
six smaller blossoms which hung just below it of 
the same shape and color, only not half as large 
as the top flower. I, looked at it with delight, 
thinking it a lovely family, the mother and her 
little children, and was just calling to Helen to 
come and see what I had discovered, when she 
called out to me, “OQ Mary, come here. I have 
found a hen and chickens ;” and, to be sure, she 
had found another of these fair creations. We 
concluded at once that this was the Spring beauty, 
as a neighbor had told us that we would probably 
find that first. But we were mistaken. Gray's 
Botany forced us to give up the-pretty name and 
take that of Thalictrum-anemonoides. Should you 
think they would have the heart to give such 
terrible names to delicate, guiltless blossoms? 
I dare say these scientific persons would think it 
an improvement if the human blossoms were 
classified in the same style. Think of their ad- 
dressing you, “ Good-morning, Fraxinus-quadran- 
gulata,” or me, “A fine day, Amsonia-Tabernz- 
montana”! What an improvement upon Rose 
and Mary! 

Now you must read carefully over what is 
coming, for I am going to treat you to a few 
more of these choice botanical names of which 
1 was speaking. What do you think of these ? — 

Cerastoschoemus-macrostachya. 
Rhyncospora-Krieskernii. 
Amianthum-muscetoxicum. 
Corrallorhiza-odontorhiza. 
Plantanthera-blephariglottis. 
Pycnanthemum-clinopodioides, 
and dozens of others as bad or worse. 

Should not you think that a moderately gifted 
speller would be forever deterred from entering 
such a trying field? and after I give you some defi- 
nitions of Botany in a late scientific and popular 
article, I think you will agree with me that the 
scientific botanists have conspired to make the 
book of Nature a sealed volume to all but the 
very enterprising. 

Here is the definition. “ Botany is the science 
of plants. Theoretic or’ pure Botany is either 
special, a part of ‘natural history, consisting of 
horismology, or, as it is usually called, termi- 
nology ; phytography (the description of plants), 
and taxonomy or systematology, (the laws of ar- 
rangement ;) or it is general, comprising organ- 
ography, (the description of the organs of plants, 
in relation to their external appearance,) and his- 
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tology, (the science of the elementary tissues of 
the organs,) together constituting phytetomy, or 
the anatomy of plants, and with phytochemistry 
forming the basis of phytophysiology, (the science 
of their vital phenomena,) and of phytopathology, 
(the science of their diseases,) &c. Important 
accessory branches of study are found in phyto- 
geography, the science of the distribution of 
plants over the globe; phyto-oryctology, or as 
Enlicher calls it, phytohistory, the science of their 
fossil remains,” &c. A clear and simple definition, 
is it not? 

It is but fair to admit that there is something 
to be said in favor of scientific names of some 
sort, as when you use those you know what you 
are talking about. Whether the words need be 
so long and so hard to spell, is another thing. 
But in one village you may hear of May-flowers, 
in another of Ground Laurel, in another of Snow- 
drops, ‘n another of Trailing Arbutus, and when 
you see them, they are the same thing. But if 
they had told you of pigea-repens, you would 
have known at once what was meant. So of 
Anemones and many other flowers; they are 
called May-flowers, or Spring-beauties, or any 
pretty er fanciful name. I suppose the trouble 
is to get the world in general to settle upon any 
popular name, and so science must be called in to 
make things exact. But even this admission is 
not enough to reconcile the multitude to words 
of six syllables in an unknown tongue, such as — 

Apocynum-androszmifolium ; 
Lycopodium-alopecuroides, &c. 


April 15. 

Do you think we live in the woods? We do, 
in a measure, it must be confessed; still we do 
not spend all our time flower-hunting, though we 
think the summer will be too short, and we cannot 
bear to lose the delicious airs which meet us on 
the hills. Aunt Emily says the world has been 
“too much with us,” and it will not hurt us to be 
buried awhile in these green solitudes. We think 
our resources tolerably satisfying, although the 
lady I told you of said she should die of the 
blues if she had to live in the country. We have 
books, friends, visitors, music, rides, and mountain 
rambles, with the privilege of finding ourselves in 
the hot and dusty city at any time when we 
choose to spend one hour to accomplish it. 

We read and sew and have our household em- 
ployments, and study somewhat, though not very 
profoundly, it is true. Then we learn poetry ; and 
draw, and practice, and study Botany of course, 
and attend daily to many other matters. But wé 
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are all agreed upon one point, — that no books can 
teach us better lessons than we learn on the hills 
and in the valleys; and that to the reverent and 
faithful student of God’s works there comes a 
fresh and healthful spirit, a contentment and de- 
light, which is an exceeding great reward. And 
when you are out in the dusky old woods, and 
their wild freshness and solemn grandeur sink 
into the spirit, you have no idea of how little con- 
sequence seem dressing and visiting and sewing 
and house-cleaning, and the gossip of neighbor- 
hoods, and the unending forms and ceremonies 
which are heaped mountain high about that 
highly civilized state which is ealled Society. It 
is astonishing to find how many things can be 
done without. 

We intend to examine every flower that we 
find, and I shall send you the botanical name and 
the picture of the flower when I can, and you 
must read the botanical description, and put down 
the names as we do; and when you are here next 
summer we will go over the flowery path again, 
and no doubt make many additions to our list. 

I hope you will learn to draw flowers from 
Nature. It is the only true way, and by patient 
practice it soon becomes a delightinl employment. 
Begin with a simple stem with a leaf or two and 
a bud perhaps, or take a little simple flower by 
itself, and draw it just as accurately as you can. 
Try a Primrose, for that is easy ; or a Crocus, or 
a single flower of Hyacinth. These are bloom- 
ing in your yard, and many others perhaps as 
good to experiment with. You will be charmed 
with the pursuit. 

And, Rose, it is so satisfying to study Botany 
by the wild flowers you find yourself in the woods, 
I have been able to find out several by my own 
wits, and when we get puzzled, as we sometimes 
do, Aunt Emily and all, we have only to put the 
difficult specimen in a vase till Father comes home, 
and he takes the microscope and prepares to ex- 
amine it by Gray’s Botany. He cuts off little 
bits of the stem and leaves and puts them under 
the glass, and if he finds layers of wood in the 
stem and net-work for the leaf-veins, and a few 
other things, he calls it an Hxogenous plant, or 
beionging to the First Class. But if he finds no 
layers in the stem and the leaf-veins parallel, he 
calls it an Endogenous plant, or belonging to the 
Second Class, and there are but these two classes 
of flowering plants; and having found the class, 
he goes on to other distinctions, and always finds 
out what the flower is. To be sure we determine 
flowers in the same way, only we have not the 
patience that he has; and when a flower seems 
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difficult, or not very pretty, we are apt to put it 
by for him, knowing that he will not give it up 
until he has made it tell its own botanical name, 
no matter of how many syllables it is composed. 
It is my opinion that he likes better to examine 
some tormenting specimen to which you can get 
no clew from its resemblance to any thing else, 
than those favorites of mine which you recognize 
at once as belonging to a certain family, because 
they look so much like some fair floral cousin 
whose acquaintance you have made already. . . . 

It seems a pity that our eyes are not micro- 
scopes, and it almost disaffects one with common 
eye-sight to find what a world of beauty is hidden 
away in every flower, and not the flower only, but 
the soft and almost imperceptible down on every 
common leaf and stem is sparkling with dewy 
gems and sweet colors, and a little sprig of moss 
looks like fairy land. 


April %. 

The flowers are coming in such gay profusion 
that we are afraid some of them will escape our 
grasp. We find quantities now on all the hills 
and in all the valleys. 

This morning as we stood on the piazza after 
seeing Father ride away, the perfect beauty of the 
day made us all feel like spending it with the 
Dryads, and Aunt Emily and a lady visiting us, 
Isabella, Helen, and I were soon ready for a 
sylvan tramp. As we left the house we saw 
Sarah, the cook, standing at the kitchen door 
with a wistful look upon her face, and Aunt Emily 
said, “ Sarah, would you like to go out on the 
hills ?” — “Oh yes, ma’am, if I could leave my 
work.” — “There is no work of any consequence 
this morning ; you can come if you like, and stay 
several hours.” 

Sarah looked delighted, for though not a scien- 
tific botanist, she has a taste for wood-craft, and 
she soon came along with White-toes, who had 
just returned from escorting Father to the station. 

She spent hours in exploring the mountain 
paths, and found as many flowers as any of us, 
and arranged a tasteful bouque' 
room on her return. 

The pretty flowers of the Hepatica, our first 
acquaintance, our New Year’s friend, are out in 
squadrons. They are prettier even than we 
thought them, so varied are their shades, as they 
cluster around the roots of trees, lifting to the 
light their purple, white, blue, and especially the 
beautiful rose-colored blossoms. 

Gray does not mention rose-colored, but we 
have found several clusters of that most exquisite 
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tint, though mucli more rare than the blue and 


white. We have looked far and wide for the 
“ acuti-lobed leaves,” but find nothing very marked, 
though we have not yet penetrated very far down 
the northern slope of the hills. We have found 
also another Anemone, the Anemone-nemorosa, 
very pretty and graceful, with a delicate purplish 
white bell trembling on a slender stem and nod- 
ding over fine green leaves. And the real Spring 
beauty has come, ( Claytonia-Caroliniana,) fair and 
frail. It sends out from its fragile stem two long 
green leaves, and above these the flower-buds 
curled up. These open, the lower ones first, and 
so on until all are in bloom, white with a soft 
pink tinting. 

We transplant many of these fair wild-flowers, 
and hope they will come up and blossom early 
next spring. We have a feeling, however, that 
these children of the forest feel a distaste for any 
artificial homes, and it is said that they gradually 
diseppear from the vicinity of cultivated lands; 
but we set these in what we call our forest garden, 
and we hope they will not find out that ours is 
the “foot of civilization,” since that is what they 
flee before. 

We went the other day on a long tramp over 
the mountains to a wild, sequestered spot where 
a waterfall dashes over high rocks. Stately old 
hemlocks sent up their solemn shafis of almost 
black verdure all around the waterfall, while in 
glowing contrast the high cliffs opposite were 
perfectly gay with blossoms of Anemone, wild 
Columbine, Blood-root, Squirrel-cups, and other 
flowers, which were springing from every crevice, 
tier above tier, looking down with an air of de- 
fiant beauty and perfect safety, as if saying, “Catch 
us, if you can!” and catch them we could not 
with all our enterprise, for the face of the cliff 
was almost perpendicular, and even Helen had 
to say, “Alas, we must leave them in their fortified 
and unscalable fastnesses.” 

It is charming in our walks to see little colonies 
all around arrayed in robes of light and grace, 
clustering in fair neighborhoods, and many varie- 
ties about the roots of some protecting old tree. 
Dancing in the sunshine with every passing breeze, 
they have the gay and social look of some favored 
human neighborhoods, where you see fair young 
heads nodding to fair young heads. 

We feel also the greatest courage about having 
a flower-garden in the country, and a consignment 
of rare southern roses and other plants, from a 
friend, has helped us to begin in earnest. We 
have plenty of out-doors; and our flowers, wild 
and tame, shall have the sunshine and the shower 
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in their season, and the “misty mountain winds 
shall be free to blow against them,” and the bird 
and the bee and the butterfly shall visit them, 
and they shall look through the low palings and 
nod and smile at the passing children. And the 
children shall be treated to many a posy, and their 
young love encouraged for the floral friends who 
will be faithful to them through life. We shall 
break off our beautiful flowers whenever we wish ; 
for we mean to stand in awe of no gardener, like 
the lady who told us the other day that she longed 
to give us some lovely flowers, but she was afraid 
of her gardener. 

To-day we have found yellow violets, the first 
Lever saw. I have learned Bryant’s lines upon 
the yellow violet; he says he 

“ Found it blossoming 

Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold.” 
We were not so fortunate, as the snow went long 
ago. Helen thinks, however, that when he wrote 
that, he lived where the snow stayed till March or 
April, so that after all he may not. have found 
them any earlier than we. It is a beautiful flower, 
brilliant yellow, and “ streaked with jet the glow- 
ing lip.” As to the blue violets, time and language 
would fail me to describe them in all their variety 
and beauty. Every species grows here, I should 
think, though perhaps not every one, for there are 
more than twenty varieties, but we have found a 
great many. 

Some that grow in damp spots are immense, — 
the flower-stalks a foot or more in height ; others 
growing by the rocks have pale blue petals and 
a very long spur ; others are light blue, streaked 
with darker blue, and upon the mountain top we 
found the fragrant white ones. What a pity that 
the wild blue violets are not fragrant, so dear are 
they to the universal heart. But on a bank some 
distance in front of the house we found the other 
day fragrant blue violets in quantities ; and as you 
stand upon the steps you can see the dash of blue 
over the bank, and the faint, delicious odor comes 
floating to you. 

We examined these, and found them to be the 
sweet-scented English violets, placed here prob- 
ably by some former occupant of the house, whose 
good taste is fully appreciated by his successors. 


April 30. 

I send you a list of the wild flowers we have 
found this month, and will do so through the 
summer. To-day we found a floral curiosity 
which interested us amazingly. A double anem- 
one, looking like the most fairylike and delicate 
of little white roses. We fear to transplant it, 
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but have marked the spot so as to know where 
to find them next year. Wild flowers are gen- 
erally single, the doubling being merely the ex- 
pansion of stamens and pistils into petals, and this 
is produced chiefly by cultivation. The strict 
botanist, I believe, looks upon double flowers as 
monsters ; but we are not strict botanists yet, and 
never shall be strict enough, I hope, to think this 
charming double Anemone a monster. We hope 
to find ever so many more. 

For a week we have been watching # lovely 
Spring Orchis, and to-day it has opened, —a plant 
fair enough to adorn the most fastidious flower- 
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{ Orchis-spectabilis, Spring Orchis.] 
garden, as indeed are many of our woodland friends. 
This has graceful green leaves, something like the 
Lily of the Valley, and from these the flower stalk 
shoots up six or seven inches, adorned with the 
peculiar and elegant blossoms, the arching petals 
of delicate lilac, and the snowy lip. 

There is a row of pretty Sassafras-trees just 
beyond the stable, on the hill-side, new trees to us 
and interesting. ‘The leaves are soft and shining, 
of varied and curious shapes, and leaves, stems, 
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and roots have a pleasant fragrance and a spicy, 
aromatic taste. In Europe this tree was once 
greatly celebrated for medicinal virtues, and an 
express treatise was written upon it called “ Sas- 
safrasologia.” 

We have found also the Dirca-palustris, or 
Moose-wood, the only representative in North 
America of the order Thymeleacea, Mezereum 
family. The shrub was covered with curious 
yellow, tubular flowers, but no leaves to be seen. 

Every time that we go out we find something 
new, and the changes from day to day seem like 
magic. The Anemones and Violets and pretty 
wild Geraniums appear as it were without giving 
any warning. The Columbines, Squirrel-cups, 
and Blood-root are not to be numbered, and the 
beautiful Cornus-florida lights up the woods in 
all directions. The “floral preachers,” Jack in 
the Pulpit, are almost as numerous as their con- 
gregations, such myriads of them start up all 
along the brooks. Some are very handsome, 
vivid green, with rich stripings of purple and 
maroot:. 

April has been a soft and delightful month, 
with veiling mists and those tender showers that 
seem so much like the tears of children, a gleam 
of sunshine all ready to sparkle out, and indeed 
sparkling out before the tears are dry. 

Sweet, fitful, changeful April! thou shalt be 
ever dear and ever welcome in thy own bright 
time of promise, and we should indeed mourn 
sadly thy departure were not thy fair-eyed sister 
even now in sight in yonder meadows, crowned 
with “cowslips and the nodding Trillium.” 
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LIST OF FLOWERS FOUND IN APRIL. 





Common 
Names. 


Genus. — Spscis. | 





Hepatica 
Anemone 


— triloba, 
— nemorosa, 


| Liver-leaf. 

| Wood-anem- 
one. 

Wind-flower. 

Water-cow- 
slips. 

Wild Colam- 
bine. 

Buttercups. 

Squirrel-cofn, 
white. 

| Purple Squir- 
rel-corn. 

Yellow vioiet. 

White violet. 


Thalictrum — anemonoides, 
Caltha — palustris, 


Aquilegia 


R lus — fasciculares, 
Dicentra — cucullaria, 


— Canadensis, 





Dicentra — Canadensis, 





Viola 
| Viola 
*| Claytonia 


— rotundifolia, 
— blanda, 
— Virginica, 





— rubrum, 

— Virginiensis, 

| Liquidambar — styracifiua, 

‘ Cornus — florida, 
Taraxacum — Dens-leonis, 
Azalea — nudiflora, 

— officinale, 
— palustris, 

| Sanguinaria — Canadensis, 

| Orchis — spectabilis, 

| Geranium — maculatum, 


| Arisaema = — triphyllum, 


. 15. Violacese, | Viola 
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LIFE IN A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Many of my New England readers live either 
in cities or their neighboring towns. In the sum- 
mer they may go to the White Mountains, or 
the Catskill, or to sea-side bathing places, but 
few of them penetrate into the obscure villages. 
Even should they do this, our railroads have 
made such a difference in our civilization that 
they would scarcely find a nook as primitive as 
the one I will describe to them,— one in which 
some years of my early life were passed. Then, 
the only means of conveyance was the old-fash- 
ioned stage-coach, and the disagreeable alternative 
was either to begin a journey of one hundred 
miles at four o’clock in the morning, riding until 
eleven at night, or to be jolted for fifty miles, 


sleep at a miserable ian, and rise unrefreshed for 
the next fifty. We decided that the first was the 
least annoying, and in our frequent flittings from 
town to country adopted that mode of travelling, 
bat I never can forget the cheerless hours passed 
in the much-talked-of and much-celebrated stage- 
coaches. They held nine persons; if one sat be- 
hind, he was intruded upon by the backs of the 
middle-seat passengers, who swayed to and fro, 
with only a leather strap to lean against. On the 
front seat the motion was disagreeable, and there 
was no room for the feet. As the daylight broke, 
it lighted up pale and sleepy faces, which did not 
recover their accustomed expression until the 
horn sounded, the horses galloped up to an inn, 
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and a hasty breakfast was served, at which the 
coachman, full of fresh air and jollity, played the 
most conspicuous part. At about twilight the 
weariness became intolerable, a general heaviness 
seized upon the travellers, heads were knocked 
together, neighbors fell into each other’s laps, in- 
articulate apologies were offered, and every one 
nodded, and “nid, nid, nodded.” But hark! the 
welcome horn sounds for the last time, the tired 
horses bound at the well-known signal, lanterns 
glimmer, the leather mail-bag, with its surrounding 
chain, rattles down at the post-office, and light, 
warmth, food, and sleep restore the worn-out way- 
farers. 

Now there are not only railroads but ex- 
presses and telegraph-wires running everywhere, 
but in those days there were only teams. These 
slowly carried country produce to the cities, and 
brought. back goods and groceries to the shop- 
keepers, boxes and parcels to persons. The 
arrival of one of these large wagons was a time 
of rejoicing, and the whole place felt the benefit 
of its contents. 

Having taken you to our village, I must de- 
scribe it. It lay in a lovely valley surrounded 
by mountains, with a beautiful river running 
through it ; large meadows, narrow, romantic roads, 
with hills on one side and precipices on the other, 
leading to the water; woods filled with wild 
flowers, laurel, bright-colored berries, and singing 
birds.. What happy holidays were passed wan- 
dering about in them, gathering flowers and 
putting them in tin-boxes for botanizing friends, or 
building huts and fancying ourselves on a desert 
island; doing all that children like most, but 
which when brought up in cities they cannot do. 
In the autumn the mountains glowed with every 
shade of red and yellow. This was the nutting 
season. There were. many very noble, walnut, 
chestnut, and butternut trees, and the fruit was so 
abundant that it took only a short time to fill our 
baskets. Then, gathered round a cheerful fire of 
large logs, we, roasted our chestnuts in the hot 
embers, taking the precaution to make a hole in 
each for the heated air to escape. Sometimes 
this was neglected, when, bang! they flew all over 
the room. In the winter the pleasures were 
various, but you shall hear about the coasting by 
and by. 

We were fortunate in finding some pleasant 
families in so retired a place, and after spending 
the summer with agreeable friends, decided to re- 
main for geome years. These friends had been 
settled there for a long time before our arrival, 
and gave us many humorous accounts of their 
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experiences in servants, or help, as they called 
themselves, though the name did not always de- 
scribe them. House-bells were unknown, and 
one lady on introducing them into her house 
thought she was going to save much trouble. 
The first time she rang, no one answered; again 
and again she pulled the bell. At last, Betty put 
her head into the parlor saying, “The more you 
ring, the more I won’t come.” But bells soon 
tinkled. in many houses, and on moving into 
our new homestead we had the first one hung 
by our front door, though the old-fashioned lion- 
headed knocker remained. Tea handed round, or 
“lap-tea,” was universal at parties. At one of 
them two servant girls entered carrying a huge 
waiter bétween them, one on each side. This 
was a most unexpected demonstration for the 
lady of the house, who quietly went out and told 
them to bring in separate trays. An amusing 
instance of the primitive state of the inhabitants 
was this. We sent a plated toast-rack to the 
watchmaker to be mended. This unknown article 
in his shop-window excited curiosity, and it was 
noised abroad that Mrs. had a silver mouse- 
trap ! 

Most of you learn music, or have friends who 
play for you. Our village did not contain a 
piano-forte, and when ours arrived, the wonder 
among the country people was great. It was 
equal to that of the man who described his first 
impressions on hearing one to a friend of mine 
in this way, — “There was a large wooden box, 
and when it was opened, he thumped and thumped, 
and the musie flew out like all natur’.” The 
villagers used to wander by the house slowly, 
stopping to listen, and often coming into the front 
garden. Once a young girl, while playing, heard a 
loud noise, and looking round saw a man who had 
entered unheard, shaking a large stick and telling 
her how wicked it was for her to spend her time 
in that way! A young man representing one of 
the professions came to hear the piano. He sut 
with a quiet smile on his face during the per- 
formance of an intricate composition. When it 
was ended he said, “ It sounds like squirrels run- 
ning over a brush-fence.” 

The village church was situated on high land, 
unsheltered by trees, the hottest place in summer, 
and the windiest in winter, with no stove or fur- 
nace to make the cold endurable. Our modern 
conveniences make children more attentive and 
devotional ; it is hard to follow a sermon with 
aching feet. It was the custom to preach long 





djscourses upon different doctrines, not telling you 
what yon ought to do, but what you ought to 
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think. A young man had been recently settled 
there in place of the aged and revered clergyman, 
who seldom now occupied the pulpit. As usual 
there was an interchange with ministers from the 
adjacent villages. One very old preacher was 
always unwelcome. When we saw his venerable 
head above the pulpit we knew we should have a 
long argument which we could not understand. 
He invariably divided his subject into thirteen, 
fourteen, or fifteen parts, in this way, —“ Ahem, 
twelfthly ;” “ But— thirteenthly ;” “But — 
furder, fourteenthly ;” “ Furdermore, fifteenthly.” 
One memorable Sunday he got up to eighteenthly, 
and ended with, “ Ahem, but — furdermore, par; 
ticularly, nineteenthly.” Once while we were in 
a country shop where they sold a little of every 
thing, a man drove up and asked for a pound of 
“cask raisins.” These were of a very inferior 
kind. On taking his little parcel, tied up in 
coarse brown paper, he said, “It is pleasant to 
have suthin’ to make Sunday pass quickly.” 
Preaching is very different now, and you most of 
you have it in your power to pass improving and 
pleasant Sundays. 

The church choir was guided by a violin, while 
a Violoncello grumbled behind, —these are not 
sacred-looking instruments; there was an entire 
ignorance of arrangement; the sharp and strong 
voices reminded one of vinegar and mustard, 
though they did not mix so well. The leader 
was very earnest, and his enthusiasm prompted 
him to teach singing gratis two evenings of the 
week in the village school-house. On these oc- 
casions his zeal carried him entirely away. With 
arms upraised and knees bending at every beat 
of the time, he made the circuit of the room, 
singing, nodding, waving, bending ; frowning on 
one, encouraging another, and enjoying it as much 
as if he understood what he was about. 

Education was very much furthered by col- 
legians who came in their vacation to teach 
arithmetic, chemistry, &c. One of those, though 
very thorough, used to excite a smile sometimes 
by asking us to add up the “ kelyums,” and attend 
to our “ methemetics.” In the public school were 
taught the elementary branches. In. the one 
private school the advantages were very limited. 
A benevolent friend, wishing to introduce the 
study of French, offered to teach the language to 
the village schoolmistress. She was most grateful 
and industrious, and almost daily after her labors 
would come to learn her verbs and try to get 
some idea of the pronunciation. The greatest 
stumbling-block in her way was the’ pronoun 
mot. . She liked to practice it, and’ would shut 
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her lips tightly and then explode it, “m— whah/” 
in so loud a tone that we had to flee to hide our 
laughter. When you grow up try to impart your 
knowledge ; it will make you and those you teach 
better and happier. 

Whist was a favorite amusement, and there 
was an elderly judge who was very fond of the 
game. Whenever he had an ace and king of 
the same suit in his hand he led them, calling cut, 
“Qld Connecticut.”. This was a great mystery 
to us. These card-parties were very tedious to 
children, and when the tray made its appearance, 
fetching nuts, raisins, and rosy apples in a large 
basin, it made a pleasant interruption. One of 
the merriest dances I can remember was in this 
same judge’s house. He had a long dining-room 
with a board floor, and engaged the village violin 
for the occasion. While we danced all kinds of 
country dances, (for polking and waltzing were 
unknown,) the old gentleman was making lem- 
onade for his guests in the closet, and every now 
and then would appear at the door, a squeezed 
lemon in his hands, his face beaming with smiles 
at the jollity. Dances were now and then given 
in the large hall of the village inn. Most country 
inns had a hall occupying the whole length, built 
up several flights of stairs for festive occasions. 
Two violins were generally engaged. * All the 
aristocracy went, as a matter of course; the pro+ 
fessions were represented, the large farmers and 
land owners, the shopkeepers, the apothecary; 
but —the tailor — well, it was decided to admit 
him. Fancy the musicians laboring, and calling, 
“ Down the middle and up again, cast off, balance, 
turn partners.” It was the custom for husbands 
and wives to dance together, and the patriarchs 
of the place, with arms extended and serious faces, 
went through their task. 

The village doctor was a perso. of importance. 
How we used to dread his visits! He was very 
kind end amiable, but when he drew out a large 
leather wallet, our hearts died within us; for cu- 
riously arranged within, neatly lying side by side, 
were white papers fitted with jalap, calomel, tartar 
emetic, and other horrors ; and if we had a slight 
attack of headach or fever, some of these were 
taken out and we were tok! to mix them in jam 
or jell, and promised that we “should not taste 
em.” The worthy doctor used to look about the 
rooms and lament he could not enjoy the pictures 
on the walls, —they all looked flat to him; the 
distant hills were near, there was no perspective, 
or, as he expressed it, “I never can raise a 
picture.” There were some things he could raise, 
for he was the village dentist also. Now, my 
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young readers no doubt think it a dreadful thing 
to go to one of our experienced dentists, to take 
ether, and submit to their practiced hands and 
perfect tools; and it does require great courage, 
but congratulate yourselves that you do not live 
in the days of hooks. A hook, with a handker- 
chief wound round the hand grasping the ‘handle, 
was the instrument of torture. We used to sit 
on a footstool and put our heads between his 
knees ; then he, bending over us — but oh! it is 
too disagreeable to.think of! Once he came to the 
house to operate, the victim not being well, and 
he sat astride the bed-post to get a “purchase,” 
as he called it. Three pulls were without success, 
fortunately, for it was decided that, after all, the 
tooth ought not to be removed. 

The winter snows were very heavy, sometimes 
covering the fences ; then a hard crust forming on 
the surface made the sleighing superb. We had 
what was called a “cutter,” —a slightly built 
sleigh with two seats; how slightly was proved 
in a singular manner. One day coming in con- 


tact with a sleigh that passed us, our faithless 
cutter parted in the middle, and the driver went 
on, without knowing that the occupants of the 
back seat were left in the snow. The snow-drifts 
were of course sometimes very high, and once 


we came‘ to one lying across the road, (we had 
been to a farm-house to buy eggs,) and we could 
not turn round to return,— over we must go! 
Bracing ourselves for the occasion, the horse 
stepped into the drift and over we went, the eggs 
being the only sufferers, or rather the cook, who 
expected fresh ones to make the celebrated 
country sponge-cake. It was noised abroad that 
a strong, large sleigh was wanted, and in a few 
days a man and woman drove up to the gate 
with a beauty. It was of a chocolate color, with 
a pattern of gilt leaves round it, varnished brightly, 
and with a large wolf-skin bordered with red 
hanging over the back. A bargain was soon 
concluded ; for twenty dollars that treasure ‘could 
be ours! If there were not as many conven- 
iencies and luxuries then, every thing was cheaper. 
The sellers had come froma distance, and re 
freshments were served. ‘Two glasses of port 
and sherry wine were poured out, and the woman 
was asked which she would take. She hesitated 
a long time ;. then: holding one in each hand, tast- 
ing them frequently, she said, “ Both.” How we 
tlew over the country after that, with sleds fastened 
behind the. sleigh, so that on coming to the brow 
of a long hill, we could coast down and get in 
again to be dragged'up the next ascent. Some- 
times we would take a large ox-sledge and buffalo- 
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robes and go to the top of a very steep declivity ; 
then filling it with a dozen or more children, start 
on our merry way down. For enjoying all this 
sport, warm gloves were necessary. There was 
one woman who possessed the accomplishment of 
doing crochet-work, — she called it “ pegging,” — 
and every autumn we had to drive to Miss Tubbs 
to engage pegged mittens. 

There were many poor families, whom we often 
went to see. One in particular, living some miles 
off. Here a grandmother, father, mother, and ten 
children, dwelt in a log-hut, the logs so far apart 
as to admit the snow and rain. When the 
eleventh was born we went to provide it with 
elothes, taking several loaves of bread, a jug of 
molasses, and knives and forks. The ten children 
had as much as they could eat, employing our 
party busily in cutting and spreading. A more 
happy roomful it would have been hard to find. 
A consultation was held upon the name of 
the new-comer. A gentleman present proposed 
Tristram Shandy, and offered to give the old 
woman a bushel of corn if she could remember 
it. She made many attempts, but failed. High- 
sounding names were common. Calistas, Miran- 
das, Sophronias, Cynthias, Philenas, and Belin- 
das abounded. A Romeo and a Juliet lived ina 
poor cottage, and near them a James Madison 
and George Washington, always called by their 
parents, Madison James and Washington George. 

The village fool was very harmless and good- 
natured. He often danced, but with so melancholy 
an expression that it made one sad to see him. 
His usual greeting was, “ Lady, there is room 
enough in the world for you and me.” 

In the summer, excursions up the most ac- 
cessible spur of the mountain-chain were very 
pleasant. A hamper of provisions was sent up, 
and after a long and toilsome walk, we arrived at 
a large flat stone on the summit, and enjoyed the 
view and the repast. But our greatest pleasure 
was making arbors. The woods were so thickly 
grown that any number of young trees could be 
sacrificed. On one occasion, all our spare moments 
were employed in preparing one of large size for 
a birthday celebration. It was a lovely day in 
June when the green bower was finished. Wild 
strawberries were very plentiful, thick cream 
abundant, and notwithstanding the heat and mos- 
quitoes, it was a day of rare enjoyment. 

A less romantic but very pleasant place for 
children to' play in was a large barn, furnished 
with clean hay-lofts, and empty mangers where we 
kept apples and nuts... I wish we could see now 
such orchards as delighted us then. One in par- 
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ticular I remember, of many acres in extent, filled 
with the greenest of apple-trees loaded with every 
variety of fruit, — green, dark-red, bright-red, and 
yellow, and some almost as white as alabaster. 
They covered the ground in such profusion that 
the cows and pigs came in for their share. Now 
when I pass by fruit shops and see “ 6, cts.” and 
“8 cts.” marked on apples, I. regret the former 
abundance, and the absence of canker-worms and 
caterpillars. The country method of testing the 
ripeness of an apple by the thumb-nail was not 
very appetizing. When this descended quite low, 
it was handed to you with this assurance, — 
“That ar’s mallow.” The back of the or- 
chard was on high ground, with a brook running 
at the foot of the slopes, and the hot, dry sand on 
its banks was supposed to improve the flavor of 
the apples; so we used to bury them for a time, 
and on taking them out bake them in brick ovens. 
Besides the large barns there was a cider-mill, 
and it was very pleasant to ride the horse which 
turned it and drink the new cider through a 
straw, 

After a time we had travelling musicians who 
gave concerts in the village, travelling jugglers, 
and, best of all, travelling menageries. In one of 
these was a huge elephant, and when the term of 


his exhibition was over, it was thought dangerous 


for him to cross the bridge. 
him swim the river. You can imagine what an 
excitement there was. On the day appointed, all 
kinds of vehicles might be seen on the banks of 
the river, and crowds of people from the neigh- 
boring towns. The boys as usual got the highest 
aud best places, climbing up the arches of the 


It was decided to let 
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bridge, and covering the piers. Soon a heavy 
tramp was heard ; the animal taking kindly to the 
water, splashed and swam with a loud noise, and 
got safely over. As he went-up the opposite bank, 
the water streaming from his huge sides, and his 
big ears flapping, he was a sight worth seeing. 

In a few years some families of cultivation 
settled in the place. The country people found 
it very much for their advantage to have an in- 
crease in the population. The small jealousies 
inseparable from life in a small place were sub- 
dued, a feeling of cordial friendship substituted, 
and, on leaving, the pleasantest memories re- 
mained. 

The last time we went to our village every thing 
was changed. New York bankers drove four-in- 
hand over the well-known roads. It had become 
a fashionable summer resort, Pianos sounded 
from all the houses, Hops and Germans were 
given during the sultry evenings. The natural 
features were the same. The mountains, though 
looking lower than my youthful fancy had painted 
them, were beautiful; and the clouds cast their 
varied shadows upon them, enhancing their beauty 
as much as in former days. The river was still 
as clear and rapid. The burying-ground was much 
larger and more thickly tenanted. The village 
worthies — doctors, clergymen, and lawyers — 
now lie side by side, and the poor fool finds room 
enough in that world for him! Whether Romeo 
and Juliet still act their parts in this life, I know 
not. Poor Madison James was drowned in the 
beautiful river. Washington George may be 
alive. Would it not be curious were he made 
President ? B. G 





THE BALLAD OF CHEVY-CHACE. 
PART I. 


Gop. prosper long our noble king, 
Our lives and safeties all ; 
A woful hunting once there did 


In Chevy-Chace befall. 


To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Piercy took his way ; 

The child may rue that is unborn, 
The hunting of that day. 


The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did. make, 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
Three summer’s days to take ; 


The chiefest harts in Chevy-Chace 
To kill and bear away : 

The tidings to Earl Douglas came, 
In Scotland where be lay. 


Who sent Earl Piercy present word, 
He would prevent his sport ; 

The English Earl not fearing this, 
Did to the woods resort, 


Wit! fifteen hundred bow-men bold, 
All chosen men of might, 

Who knew full well in time of need 
To aim their shafts aright. 
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The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, 
To chase the fallow deer; 

On Monday they began to hunt, 
When daylight did appear. 


And long before high noon they had 
An hundred fat bucks slain ; 

Then having dined, the drovers went 
To rouse them up again. 


The bow-men muster’d on the hills, 
Well able to endure ; 

Their backsides all, with special care, 
That day were guarded sure. 


The hounds ran swiftly thro’ the woods, 
The nimble deer to take, 

And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 


Lord Piercy to the quarry went, 
To view the tender deer ; 

Quoth he, “ Earl Douglas promised 
This day to meet me here. 


“Tf that I thought he would not come, 
No longer would I stay.” 

With that, a brave young gentleman 
Thus'to the Harl did say: 


o 


“ Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 
His men in armour bright ; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears, 
All marching in our sight. 


“ All men of pleasant Tividale, 
Fast by the river Tweed :” 

“Then cease your sport,” Earl Piercy said, 
“ And take your bows with speed 


“ And now with me, my countrymen, 
Your courage forth advance ; 

For there was never champion yet 
In Scotland or in France, 


“That ever did on horseback come, 
But, if my hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man, 
With him to break a spear.” 


Earl Douglas on his milk-white steed, 
Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of the company, 
Whose armour shone like gold. 


“ Show me,” he said, “ whose men you be, 
That hunt so boldly here, 

That, without my consent, do chase 
And kill my fallow deer.” 
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The man that first did answer make 
Was noble Piercy he; 

Who said, “ We list not to declare 
Nor show whose men we be. 


“ Yet we will spend our dearest blood, 
Thy chiefest hart to slay.” 

Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 
And thus in rage did say: 


“ Ere thus I will out-bravéd be, 
One of us two shall die ; 

I know thee well, an earl thon art ; 
Lord Piercy, so am I. 


“ But trust me, Piercy, pity it were, 
And great offense, to kill 

Any of these our harmless men, 
For they have done no ill. 


“ Let thou and I the battel try, 
And set our men aside :” 

“ Accurs’d be he,” Lord Piercy said, 
“ By whom this is deny’d.” 


Then stept a gallant squire forth, 
(Witherington was his name,) 

Who said, “I would not have it told 
To Henry our king, for shame, 


“ That e’er my captaine fought on foot, 
And I stood looking on : 

You be two earls,” said Witherington, 
“ And Ia squire alone. 


“T’ll do the best that do I may, 
While I have power to stand ; 

While I have power to wield my sword, 
I'll fight with heart and hand.” 





KITE-FLYING IN SMYRNA. 


Many of you who read the above title prob- 
ably fly kites on pleasant spring and summer 
days, when the west wind is shaking the tree- 
tops and blowing the clouds across the sky. 
What a fascinating sport you find it on such a 
day to climb the hill-side, and as the sudden gust 


is felt rustling the hair, to let the impatient kite 
leave the dull earth and gracefully soar far up, 
until, when your ball of twine is all anwound, 
the bird-like toy stands against the sky a mere 
speck. Perhaps then you send up messengers, 
and watch them breathlessly as they glide swiftly 
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up along the string; or, as night comes on, if 
your kite is large enough, perhaps you fasten a 
lantern to it, and let it hang in the gloom of night 
like a red star. This is all very pleasant, but. 
after a while perhaps you find it tiresome to hold 
your kite, simply looking at it as it floats above 
almost motionless; then you wonder what there 
can be about kite-flying that is so entertaining, 
and if your kite comes down whole and sound 
you toss it into a corner, until the rats eat off 
the paper and there is but a wreck left of what 
looked so graceful as it soared in mid air. 

I am sure that kite-flying would have been 
indeed very dull amusement to me, if this had 
been all the fun I could have had from the kites 
that so absorbed the play-hours of my boyhood ; 
but as we used to fly them in Smyrna, in Turkey, 
there was a great deal more excitement attending 
the sport than is often seen in America. In the 
spring, when the cool sea-breeze used to rise every 
morning and continue until sundown, a hundred 
kites at a time might sometimes be seen, beautiful 
with a variety of rich colors, and darting to and 
fro in the air, fighting. Ah, that was rare sport, 
exciting as a boat race or a game of ball, and 
requiring but little less skill, From the flat roofs 
of the houses or from open places in the city, the 
boys maneuvered their kites for hours, trying to 
capture each other’s kites, and often have I fought 
in this way from morning to night, until the 
capture of one of the kites terminated the day’s 
encounter. 

Perhaps you may like a few directions as to 
the mode of making and managing your kites 
for such airy warfare. Unlike the large kites 
usually flown in America, a kite intended for such 
sport should be from two to three feet long, or, 
what will be the best proportion for all, let it 
reach from the ground to half-way between the 
knee and the hip. This, to be sure, is not very 
large, but a kite draws hard, 
and one much larger than this 
cannot be easily’ managed. 
The proportions should be as 
in the annexed cut — the bow 
to come down at least two fifths 
the length of the backbone, 
for which light pine of the 
thickness of your little fin- 
ger is best. There are many 
pretty ways of ornamenting 
a kite. One of the neatest 
is with squares, as indicated in the cut, — blue and 
white checkers, the one at the lowest point red, 
is one of many pleasing combinations; paper 
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colored on both sides is the most showy, and it 
should be, if possible, paper of linen rags. Paste 
all the squares together, and when dry place the 
frame upon the paper, keeping it down by a 
weight while you cut the paper to the frame and 
paste it on. A groove at each end of the bow, 
over which the cord can run, will make the 
corners round and smooth as in the engraving. 
The paper should be additionally strengthened by 
fastening it to the frame by pieces of paper on 
the back, as indicated, and also on the front of the 
kite where the bow and stick are joined. A tinted 
piece. of paper, cut in some fanciful shape and 
pasted on, will strengthen a part that splits casily 
when the kite dives on the ground, besides adding 
to the beauty of the fabric. The bow should 
never be tied on in front of the stick. The tail 
should be four times the length of the kite, unless 
the wind is very strong, in which case you would 
probably not care to fly your kite. The neatest 
way to make a kite-tail is to cut strips of news- 
paper about fifteen inches long and an inch wide ; 
by folding the paper before you cut it, a pretty 
curl will be given to the papers, after which insert 
them in the string in loops an inca apart, two 
in a loop. Such a tail is very graceful, besides 
rustling pleasantly when the kite is pulled rapidly 
through the air. 

So much for the making of your kite. Now 
a few words as to the way of managing it in kite 
battles. Stout twine that does not easily unravel 
is the best. The height of the belly-band should 
be half the extreme width of the kite, and the 
string by which you fly the kite, after being 
fastened to the kite-stick in the middle, should 
then be tied around the belly-band, hanging a little 
slack between that and the stick. When the kite 
is in the air, if it pulls very hard, standing too 
straight up, the tail curling down, hasten to push 
the string a little toward the top of the bow, 
otherwise you cannot maneuver the kite and risk 
breaking the backbone. In order to keep the 
kite well in hand, one hundred yards of twine are 
quite enough, but it is well to have as much more 
to let out in case of an emergency ; as in fighting, 
or when taken by a sudden gust, the kite dives, 
when you must let the string run out to make 
it rise. 

We will suppose that there are two kites within 
a short distance of each other, and you with the 
kite at the left-hand are trying to gain the ad- 
vantage of the other. In that case you dive 
your kite under the twine of the other, letting 
go a little twine with each movement of your 
arm, by this means keeping the wind out of your 
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kite just enough to make it manageable, and also 
taking care to get your kite beyond the other, far 
to the rear and to the right of it. Having suc- 
cessfully accomplished this maneuver you pull 





with all possible rapidity, and if your enemy is 
not quick enough the result will be as in the third 
cut, the discomfited kite losing more or less of its 
tail. If this maneuver is skillfully done it not 
unfrequently resuits in the complete entanglement 
of the enemy’s kite, in which case both players 
pull with all their might, and the quickest arm 
or strongest string will bear away both kites, 
although after they have been again untangled 
the victor, if honorable, will restore the captured 
kite to its owner; but in Smyrna, I regret to say, 
the opposite was the rule, the boys there being 
pretty rough young Greeks, and not much troubled 
with notions of honor or generosity. I well re- 
member losing a kite in this way once, and when 
I saw it flying the next day from the captor’s 
terrace, becoming so indignant as to bolt into his 
house, and, regardless of opposition, rush on to the 
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terrace, push the startled boy aside, pull down 
the kite, eat the twine, and bear the kite home 
again in triumph. 

You can easily see that kite-fiying after this 
fashion may be made exciting enough to please 
any one, besides requiring considerable skill, which 
can only be obtained by long practice. You will 
find it éxcellent exercise fur the arms, the wrist, 
the eye, and the lungs, and many little tricks 
of skill might be told you which space forbids 
to mention here, and which will occur to you 
after experience in play. You will need to use 





all wariness, so as to get the better of your adver- 
sary ; employ all sorts of feints, as in real warfare ; 
and as in other sports, and as in the game of life, 
you will find it necessary to control your temper, 
not be too much irritated if another honestly gains 
the advantage of you, nor too much elated if you 
have what is called a run of luck. And may all 
success attend your efforts in the delightful art 
of kite-flying. 
8. G. W. B. 
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In. walking along the banks of the Delaware 
River, from very near its mouth to the head of 
tide-water, which is at Trenton, New Jersey, a 
distance of one hundred and forty miles, we 
observe that the bottom of the stream is sandy, 
or of a tenacious mud, that becomes less common 
as we proceed, and when we are within twentv- 
five or thirty miles of the head of tide-water, the 
bottom is. uniformly sandy, with gravel-stones in 
abundance, and ever and anon we meet with a 
patch, of fifty yards square or more, of long, 
slender, tape-like grass. However muddy the 
water may happen to be, this grass is always 
very bright and beautiful; because the water 
moving twice daily, in opposite directions, keeps 
this grass in such constant motion that there is no 
chance for any sediment to be deposited upon it. 
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Several hundred years ago there probably was 
very much more of this handsome grass growing 
in the bed of the river, for I have read of it in a 
book printed a century and a half ago, as “ grow- 
ing very thick in many places, and when the tide 
was well run out, it floated on the water and had 
a handsome look, more especially when the sun 
shone thereon.” Of this grass I shall have very 
little more to say, but to a very large, very fierce, 
and very rare fish that loves to hide in it, I 
invite your attention. This fish, an exceedingly 
uncommon one, has received from naturalists the 
name of Lepidosteus, and by the fishermen is called 
the “ Gar.” 

The specimen about which I shall write more 
especially, and from which I take the following 
description, was exactly five feet in length: its 





head exactly one third of the total length, ex- 
clusive of the tail. Should any of my readers 
ever meet with a gar, dead or alive, the head 
would be that portion of the animal which would, 
at first, attract his attention. The mouth, from 
its ferocious aspect, and the eyes, from their size 
and fierceness, are the prominent characteristics 
of the head, which otherwise is much as fishes’ 
heads usually are. The mouth is two thirds of 
the whole length of the head, and its length is 
just eight times greater than the width. Such 
jaws remind you of an alligator’s, probably, and 
there is a similarity, but those of the gar are 
more terrible. On either side of the upper and 
lower jaws each, we find, by actual count, one 
hundred and fifty very sharp, slender teeth, with 
their points slightly inclined toward the throat, 
or, in all, six hundred needle-like teeth, and every 
one equally as sharp as the best needle ever made. 
No doubt you think this more than an ample 
sufficiency of teeth, both for catching live food and 
then eating it,— but it is by no means all the 
teeth that the gar has; if we look a little more 
closely, we shall see on either side of the lower 
jaw two parallel rows of very minute ‘teeth, 
which are nearly uniform in size and very sharp, 
as one can feel by pressing on them with a finger. 
We could not pretend to count them, but we 
judge of their number thus: the rows are each 
nineteen inches long, and there are four of them, 


making in ell seventy-six inches, With great 
eare and considerable trouble, we did count the 
number in one inch, and it proved to be sixty-five ; 
or four thousand nine hundred and forty teeth in 
the seventy-six inches of dental surface. In the 
upper jaw we find two rows of similar teeth, each 
sixteen inches long, which give us two thousand 
and eighty more teeth, or in all seven thousand 
six hundred and twenty teeth in both jaws. 

The eye is large, perfectly round, and its 
diameter very nearly equal to the depth of the 
side of the head; and when the fish is alive, it 
is of a very brilliant lemon-yellow color, with a 
glossy black pupil. So bright are the eyes that 
we have seen them glistening when the fish 
was fully four feet beneath the surface of the 
water. We shall have more to say of the eyes 
presently. 

Were you to undertake to scale this huge fish, 
as you would a perch or roach, you would find 
your task very difficult, if not impossible, as the 
scales, unlike those of other fish, do not over-lap 
perceptibly, but are hard, square, bony plates, with 
the edges just touching those of the surrounding 
scales. We repeat, these scales are square, or, more 
properly, angular; and unlike those of other fish, 
they are not in straight rows from back to belly, 
but arranged in oblique lines, at an angle with 
the dorsal outline of about forty-five degrees. This 
you can see in the drawing very distinctly. The 
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fins are pretty much as those of fish generally, 
except the tail-fin, which is pointed at its upper 
angle, instead of being square, rounded, or bifur- 
cate, as the tails of other fishes. 

The peculiarities of the gar, as we have pointed 
them out, are the characteristics of the fish now 
found fossilized in various strata of the earth’s 
crust ; thus showing that this strange fish is a 
connecting link between the new and the old, 
the present and the past, the living and the 
dead. 

The gar exhibits no trait in the range of its 
habits at variance. with those of carnivorous fish 
generally, but every movement is rather an ex- 
aggeration, if we may so speak. 

Early in March, unless winter is disposed to 
linger, millions of shad enter the Delaware River, 
and they are promptly met by the nets of eager 
fishermen at every mile of the river’s length. 
With one end securely fastened to the shore, these 
nets are carried out into the stream as far as their 
length will allow, and when fully paid out, the 
free end of the net is drawn up or down stream 
according to the tide, and gradually toward the 
shore, causing it to describe a semicircle, which 
brings the free end finally to that fastened on 
shore. In the inclosure thus made by the net, 
especially if it has passed over a growth of (ape- 
grass, such as we have mentioned, it is possible 
there may be a voracious pike-like fish, that ever 
and anon strikes violently against the side of the 
net, or rising near the surface scatters the captured 
shad in all directions ; or again, a pool of blood 
may come to the surface, indicating the death of 
some poor fish that has happened in the way of 
the enraged monster. Generally a tremendous 
shock is given to the whole net, and then an 
ominous quiet ensues, which tells very plainly 
that the angry prisoner has escaped, and, worse 
than all to the fishermen, that the shad have es- 
caped with him, and that there is a tear in the 
net. Our fishermen are not sufficiently lovers of 
the curious in Nature to feel any interest in gars 
when caught in their shad-nets ; for it is by a gar 
or Lepidosteus that the hubbub in the net has 
been caused. Not always, however, do they es- 
cape when dragged in a net to the shore, and I 
saw the one just described and figured caught 
in this manner, It did not yield without a 
struggle by any means, but fought with great 
desperation, after being on shore over an hour, 
The first intimation that any one had of its pres- 
ence in the net, was by our attention being at- 
tracted to one of the fishermen, who set up a 
seream of agovy. He had plunged his arm in 
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the water to seize a shad that was about to escape, 
and before he had reached the escaping shad, the 
gar made a dash at him, seizing him just above 
the hand, and held on so tenaciously that the man 
bitten dragged the gar into the batteau, and then 
was compelled to cut the jaws of the animal before 
he could free himself. Thus wounded, the gar 
would instantly seize upon any thing that came 
within reach, and appearing to know that the 
water was near by, made numerous endeavors to 
leap over the side of the boat. An inquisitive 
spaniel was severely punished by attempting to 
The gar 
seized the dog by the nose, and held on persist- 
ently, although dragged several yards by the 
suffering brute, which tried in vain to back off 
from the frightful creature that had seized its 
nose. 

What are the gar’s habits, when free to act? 
Where are his haunts, when free to roam ? 
Whether or not he comes up from the sea, fol- 
lowing the myriads of shad and herring that do 
thus visit us, or whether, year in and out, he 
is always in the river, we cannot tell. It is not 
to be supposed, however, simply because generally 
seen in the spring, when and where the shad are 
most numerous, that he eame from the ocean 
with them. 

A single ger generally haunts during the spring 
and summer a particular locality. In two in- 
stances, at least, I have been fortunate enough 
to discover a spot in the river frequented by gar. 
In each case the character of the locality was the 
same; being a growth of long tape-grass, very 
near the channel of the river. In the channel, 
which was about five feet deeper than the con- 
tiguous bed of the river, the water moved much 
more rapidly, and the schools of fish seemed care- 
fully to avoid it, remaining as much as possible 
in less deep, more quiet waters. 

After accidentally discovering the haunt of the 
gar, I took the following very simple mode of 
securing a position that would enable me to watch 
his movements: I floated very slowly in a small 
boat, from a point considerably above, till I was 
over the locality, all the while watching the bottom 
of the river very closely. The brilliant eyes of 
the fish rendered him conspicuous, and the mo- 
ment I discovered the flashing light that came 
from them, I let down the anchor of the boat 
very carefully and slowly, and getting in a posi- 
tion that was at once’ comfortable and convenient, 
rested my chin on the edge of the boat, and 
looked his garship steadily in the fuce. The gar 
was lying very close to or quite upon the bottom 
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of the river, with about two thirds of his body con- 
cealed by the long grass already mentioned. His 
head was pointed up-stream, with a slight twist 
in his neck, as though anxious to have the channel, 
upon the edge of which he was lying, well in 
view. I scarcely dared wink for a few moments, 
for fear he would dart away; but after he had 
eyed me very closely for a little while, and saw 
that I was indisposed to disturb him, he gave’ 
the channel his whole attention, apparently with- 
out noticing me. Presently an object came within 
view that interested him, for his body seemed to 
tremble as with fear; the brilliant eyes grew 
suddenly dim, and as quickly the gar disappeared. 
So quickly had he moved that I only knew that 
he was gone ; I did not see him go. I remained 
in the boat a few minutes, thinking what it were 
best to do, and still gazing in the water, when 
the gar returned, floating slowly down the channel 
to the spot he had so lately left, and when oppo- 
site the growth of grass, suddenly turned and 
resumed his station where I first saw him. 

The gar was not now so perfectly at rest as 
before. His body swayed gently from side to 
side, and his jaws slowly opened a little way and 
then closed with a sudden snap. Drops of blood 
rose toward the surface, but were carried down- 
stream before they reached it. The object and 
result of his sudden dash up the channel were now 
very evident. An unlucky school of small fish 
had got into the swift water, and while huddled 
up, as they always are when they get into rapid 
water, the gar had rushed with open jaws upon 
them, and seized, no doubt, a goodly number. 

It was not long, however, before he became 
again perfectly quiet, and had resumed very much 
such a position as before, with at least one eye 
looking up the channel. Very soon again the 
same trembling motion came over ‘him, and while 
I was gazing with breathless interest at him, in 
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expectation of his dashing quickly away, and 
hoping to be able to see him move this time, he 
suddenly commenced to back. Very slowly, but 
steadily he withdrew from his late position, and 
did not stop till his body was effectually concealed 
by the long, waving tape-grass. Only his head 
being now visible, his appearance seemed more 
ferocious than ever, and his eyes appeared ‘tu 
acquire greater brilliancy. The explanation of 
this backward movement 0.’ the gar was rendered 
evident by an event that followed close upon the 
gar’s own movement. Bobbing here and there, 
over ‘pebbles, cobble-stones, and jutting edges of 
sunken rock, nose down and tail up, and gradually 
floating down the river at the sanie time, wasa 
mammoth chub, as big, lazy, and restless a8 any 
of his kind. In a few moments he had’ floated 
to within a foot of the end of the gar’s now partly 
opened jaws. Then there was a commotion! 
The gar rushed, with the rapidity of lightning, 
upon the unsuspecting chub. He seized him 
midway between head and tail. ‘The teeth of 
the captor had taken so firm a hold upon the 
chub that he could not disengage them, and as 
the chub was not instantly killed, of cotirse he 
squirmed terribly, to the very evident annoyance 
of the gar. Whether the chub said any thing, 
begged for mercy or screamed in agony, I did 
not hear, but the sufferer’s mouth moved in such 
a manner as to justify me in saying, that if he 
did not speak he evidently wanted to. I re- 
member very well once hearing a catfish crying 
lustily, while being brought to shore in the jaws 
of a water-snake. 

With the mangled chub in his jaws, the gar 
swam off, and knowing the utter uselessness of 
endeavoring to follow him, I returned to the 
shore, feeling amply repaid for the hour’s exposure 
to the sun that I had endured. 
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Far up in the top of the tallest tree you 
can see in the wood, began Uncle Ainslee, there 


lived once a red squirrel. He was a great great 
grandson of that very squirrel I used to read 
about, who went off to see the world, and got 
picked up and carried away by a hawk. This sad 
event made such an impression on all the family, 
that the story was told to every child and grand- 
child, so that all of them became almost afraid of 
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their shadows, and always had a crick in their 
necks from looking up to see if a hawk were 
coming. 

Our squirrel was one of « very large family, 
who, as they grew old enough not to feel afraid, 
had one after another left for other trees, till he 
only remained at home. Naturally of a very 
timid and gentle disposition, he seldom went out 
alone; and so when after a time both father and 
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mother died he shut himself up in his hole, and 
grew quite thin for want of exercise, 

One morning he put his head out of the hole, 
feeling very forlorn and lonesome. The sun was 
shining gloriously, and Mrs, Robin, who had a nest 
on the branch below, sat on the smallest twig on 
the end, swinging and swaying and singing, as if 
she were crazy. 

“ There’s no hawk there, I’m sure,” said Mr. 
Squirrel, and he ran down a little way. 

“ Why, Mr. Squirrel!” said Mrs. Robin, “I 
thought you had gone away.” 

“Oh no, indeed,” said Mr. Squirrel; “I never 
should think of such a thing. How good the sun 
feels!” and he gave a little jump of delight. 

“ Why do you stay in your hole all the time ?” 
said Mrs. Robin. 

“ Because I am afraid to come out,” said Mr. 
Squirrel, “2nd there’s lots in there to eat yet.” 

“I would n’t live on last year’s nuts,” said Mrs. 
Robin, “ when there are fresh strawberries not a 
dozen trees off.” 

Mr. Squirrel looked thoughtful. 

« That’s very true, Mrs. Robin,” said he ; “ but 
suppose I’m snapped up by the same hawk that 
carried off my great grandfather ?” 

“ Ah!” said she. “But you know there are 
no hawks now to speak of. I’m an old bird, a 


good deal older thar you, and I’ve never seen 
one yet. If your great grandfather had n’t been 
wandering in the open fields, he would never have 
been carried off. Any squirrel could get away 
from a dozea hawks, by running into any ove of 


the holes close by.” Here Mrs. Robin shook her 
head, and began her song again, but just then spy- 
ing « lovely green caterpillar climbing up the 
tree, she flew down to get it for her nest full of 
young ones. 

Mr. Squirrel ran back tg his hole, to think the 
matter over. It was really very dingy in there. 
The bed and bedroom were in sad disorder, for 
the moss sheets had not been changed for nobody 
could tell how iong a time, and he had piled up 
nutshells till hardly a ray of light could get in. 

“T’ll clean house, I think,” said he. So he 
pitched out all the old shells, and sent all the 
musty moss flying after. 

“ Now,” said he, “I'll get some more.” 

So, forgetting altogether that he had gone home 
to think about matters, he raced down the tree, 
and off to the edge of the brook where grew such 
green moss as never was seen, Mr. Squirrel 
stood on a stone just at the edge, and drank some 
water. As he did so, he saw himself plainly, as 
if it had been a looking-glass. 
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“ My gracious!” said Mr. Squirrel, “can this 
be me?” aud indeed there was reason for ask- 
ing. Bits of dead moss were all through his 
hair, his face was dirty, and his tail in a perfect 
tangle, with a burr stuck on the end. 

“T must look better than this,” said Mr. Squir- 
rel, “before I do another thing.” 

So he darted home as fast as he could go, 
washed his face, and combed his hair and tail 
with, his little paws till they shone. Then he ran 
down to the brook again, 

“ If I were only a little fatter,” said Mr. Squir- 
rel, “I should be almost as good looking as my 
father. 1 must eat more, How nice it is to be 
clean again ; I really believe I don’t feel half as 
much afraid as I did when I was dirty.” 

With that he pulled off the fresh moss as much 
as he could carry, and ran back and forth in this 
way to the tree, till he had made a delightful 
bed, and his: house was in perfect order. 

“Now,” said Mr. Squirrel, “I’ve earned a 
good supper, and I’ll have strawberries.” 

So he scampered off to the foot of a great oak, 
where he had often been for them with an older 
brother, who was gone now, he could not tell 
where. There they were red and ripe, and Mr. 
Squirrel had such an appetite that he came very 
near being greedy and making himself sick. Just 
as he was about to take one too much, such a beau- 
tiful little squirrel came running to the old oak, 
that he dropped his berry and sat staring at her. 
Her eyes were bright as black beads, and her tail 
was so fine and bushy that it quite covered her 
back’ when. she sat up to eat her berry. Mr. 
Squirrel would have spoken, but feeling very 
bashful, he ran home fast as he could go. Mrs. 
Robin spoke as he passed her nest. It was twi- 
light now, and she was chirping a little soft chirp 
to the wee birdies under her wing. 

“ How nice you look,” she said. “Do get fat, 
and you'll be the best-looking squirrel about 
here.” 

Mr. Squirrel slept better that night than he 
had for a long time, and was on the very tip-top 
of the tree before sunrise, whisking from one 
limb to another, and wondering why he had not 
given himself this good time before. Mrs. Robin, 
who was having an early breakfast, flew up just 
then with a small black bug in her bill, and hand- 
ed it to her oldest, There was such a chirping 
for another, that Mr. Squirrel thought he could 
not stand such a noise, and almost. made up his 
mind to tell Mrs. Robin that she must keep the 
children more quiet. Then he remembered what 
a noise he had been making himself, chattering as 
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loud as. he could while he jumped about, and so a minute, and then they rubbed noses, for that. is 
he ran off to the old oak-tree without saying a the way they kiss in Squirrel Land. Then they 


word. There sat Miss Squirrel, holding a big red 
berry in her dainty little paws. 

“ Good morning!” said Mr. Squirrel ; and then, 
quite in a tremble to think how bold he had 
been, turned about and raced home without a sin- 
gle berry. 

Back in his house eating a musty nut, things 
seemed quite dismal, and Mrs. Robin coming up 
to make a short call, wondered at his sad face. 

“ Don’t come in,” said Mr. Squirrel. “ You'll 
be more comfortable outside on a twig, and I’ll 
sit in the door and talk to you.” 

So he told her of his meeting with little Miss 
Squirrel ; how charming she was, and how much 
he wanted to talk to her, but had been so bashful, 
he had only dared to say “ Good morning.” 

“ My house is in beautiful order,” said he ; “ big 
enough for ten, and how nice it would be to get 
in our winter nuts together, instead of all alone; 
yet I’m afraid to ask her if she ’Il come.” 

“Wait awhile,” said Mrs. Robin, “and let me 
think it over.” 

So she rocked back and forth on her twig, and 
sang a little as she always did when she wanted 
to compose her mind, and then at last she flew 
right away without another word. 

What did she do, but fly at once to Miss Squir- 
rel, who sat in her house not a dozen trees off. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Robin, “life is very 
short, you know, and I’m sure you'll be more 
comfortable in a nice tree near me, than here. all 
alone. There is not a better squirrel in the 
whole wood, and I’m sure if he were not so bash- 
ful, he would come and tell you himself how anx- 
ious he is that you should marry him, and come 
and live in his tree.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Squirrel; “it’s very 
sudden.” 

“T know it is,” said Mrs. Robin ; “ but where ’s 
the use of wasting time? He loves you dearly, 
and you will him,” and off she flew. 

All this time Mrs. Robin had not once said 
who “he” was, but Miss Squirrel knew very 
well, and sat still thinking about it. Getting 
thirsty after a while, she ran down her tree for 
a berry. As it happened, Mr. Squirrel being 
thirsty too, had started out for the same purpose, 
and both met under a big root. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Squirrel; and “ My gracious!” 
said Miss Squirrel, and then they both looked at 
each other. 

“ Will you?” said Mr. Squirrel. 

“T will!” said Miss Squirrel, without waiting 





each took a berry, and running home to Mr. 
Squirrel’s tree, went up to the branch opposite 
his hole, and ate them. 

Mrs. Robin, perfectly delighted, sat below, and 
looked up at them, singing such a song that the 
leaves were quite excited, and whispered to each 
other that something more than common must be 
the matter. 

“ You ’ll never leave me — will you?” said Mr. 
Squirrel. 

“No,” said Miss Squirrel, “only to get my 
winter things, — my checkerberries, you know, 
that I’d packed away in moss.” 

So they ran back to her tree, and spent the 
rest of the day in moving the best nuts and ber- 
ries, and so little Miss Squirrel changed into Mrs. 
Squirrel, and both began housekeeping together. 

I could not begin to tell you all the good times 
they had, for it might take all night, and perhaps 
all next day too. Tiny little squirrels came, grew 
up, and left the home tree for another, but Mrs. 
Squirrel could jump as far and as high as the 
quickest of her children, and laid in a wonderful 
store of nuts every fall. Mrs. Robin builded her 
nest each year, and sang sweetly every morning, 
and Mr. Squirrel grew feebler. He gathered fewer 
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nuts, slept many hours longer by day, and grew 
fonder and fonder of telling stories of his early life. 

One morning Mrs. Squirrel did not get up ; she 
had a bad headache, she said, and must keep still. 
Mr. Squirrel sat in the door and warned off all 
the visitors, and they had a great many, for they 
were a very sociable family. By and by, looking 
in and seeing her fast asleep, he thought a fresh 
checkerberry would be the very thing for her, 
and so started down the tree to get it. He went 
slowly, for his legs were quite stiff now in the 
morning, and he never thought of jumping before 
noon, when they began to be more limber. Only 
a little way from the spot where the berries were 
thickest, sat a square box ; in it lay delicious look- 
ing nuts, and Mr. Squirrel, never suspecting any 
thing, and only thinking what a treat he could 
carry poor Mrs. Squirrel, walked in and picked 
up one. Click ! went something behind him, and 
turning, he saw a set of wires where the door had 
been. Poor Squirrel! he bit and tore at them in 
vain, and finally, all faint and exhausted, lay down 
and wished he could die. Soon there were steps 
and voices. Mr. Squirrel knew very well what 
it meant, for long, long ago, a friend of one of his 
cousins had been caught in a trap and carried 
away by a bad boy. 

“ Poor little squirrel!” said a gentle voice over 
him. “I’d let you out if I could, but Tom wont 
let me.” 

“No, I guess Tom won’t,” Said a voice. “I’m 
going to have him in a cage, with a big wheel, 
atid teach him to come when I cail.” 

Alas! for’ Mr. Squirrel! Tom carried him 
home, and an elegant tin house was provided, with 
four rooms, a circular staircase, and a large wheel, 
but only one of all these would Mr. Squirrel use. 
Into the bedroom he dragged every bit of cotton 
and wool furnished him, and then rolling hitnself 
up in a round ball, lay day after day and thought 
of poor Mrs. squirrel. Sometimes the children 
poked him out with a stick, and then he looked 
at them so sadly and forlornly that little Mary’s 
heart was quite broken. 

“ He’s a hateful old thing,” said Tom one day, 
“and getting thin just to spite me.” 

“ Poke him into the wheel,” said Mary. “ May- 
be he’ll like to run round.” 

So the two pushed and poked, till Mr. Squirrel 
was in the wheel, but run round he would not. 
Tom, very angry, gave the cage a push which 
threw it to the floor. Tom did not notice as he 
picked up scattered nuts and bits of cloth, that 
one bar in the door had flown out, but Mr. Squir- 
rél saw it the very minute he came to his senses. 
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“I do really think,” said he, “that I’ve got 
thin enough to squeeze through there.” 

Half an hour later, Tom, coming into the room, 
caught a glimpse of a bushy tail disappearing 
through the open window. 

“Oh!” said he ; “can that be our squirrel?” 
Sure enough it was. 

“TI don’t care,” eaid Tom; “he was n’t any 
good;” and so the matter ended. Whether he 
reached home safely or not, you will soon see. In 
the mean time I will teli you how poor Mrs. Squir- 
rel fared. 


Fast asleep when Mr. Squirrel vent out for 
his checkerberry, she soon awoke, and feeling bet- 
ter, went to the door and looked out. Mrs. 
Robin was hopping up from twig to twig. 

“ Where ’s my husband ?” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“ Why, is n’t he at home ?” asked Mrs. Robin. 

“ No,” answered Mrs. Squirrel, and then, quite 
anxious, sat down in the door to watch. By and 
by there was a rustling, but it was only Little 
Squirrel, the last one at home. So the two sat 
and waited till night came, and then went to bed 
sad. 

Days and days passed, and no Mr. Squirrel 
came. Little Squirrel had always had very poor 
health, and though their stock of nuts and berries 
ran low, he looked for no fresh ones; so Mrs. 
Squirrel worked harder than ever, and each night 
said, “I think Mr. Squirre! will come to-mor- 
row.” 

Mrs. Robin shook her head, and said to her- 
self, “ He ’ll never come back ; but it’s just as well 
she should keep busy, for that shiftless Little 
Squirrel will never do any thing.” 

One day there came walking through the wood 
a man with a gun on his shoulder. Nobody had 
ever fired a gun in those woods, and Mrs. Squir- 
rel ran back and forth with her berries fearlessly. 

“ Ha!” said the man; “there’s a fat one!” and 
he fired. 

Little Squirrel, eating nuts in the hole, heard a 
noise. “It’s thundering,” said he, and went on 
eating. By and by he heard a little faint sound 
at the bottom of the tree, and he went out, and 
down to the end of the bough where Mrs. Robin 
lived. Looking from it to the ground, he saw her 
standing perfectly still over some little red lump. 
He ran fast down to it. Ah! how dreadful! A 
shot had broken Mrs. Squirrel’s leg, and she lay _ 
there all bloody, without stirring. He thought she 
was dead. 

“ Oh, what shall Ido?” cried he ; “there won’t 
be any body to get my nuts.” 
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“ Hush about your nuts,” said Mrs. Robin, “ and 
go for Dr. Owl fast as ever you can.” 

Dr. Owl would not come at first, because the 
sun hurt his eyes, and made him wink so hard 
that he was sure he could not see her long enough 
at a time to do any good. Finally he did, how- 
ever, and between them they carried poor Mrs. 
Squirrel to her bed, and there she lay for many, 
many days. She was so old that Dr. Owl said 
her bones did not join well, and then she was al- 
ways worrying about Mr. Squirrel, till she grew 
so thin that nobody knew her. 

She lay one day, aching and miserable, when a 
shadow passed between her and the light, and a 
squirrel came in, old, and gray, and thin, and al- 
most dead. For just a moment Mrs. Squirrel 
looked, and then she knew Mr. Squirrel. 

He lay down by her on the moss, and cuddled 
up close. 

Then they kepi very still, for they were too 
giad to say one word. They had lived their life 
through, and all their last strength had gone in 
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waiting. So when, after a time, Mrs. Robin and 
Dr. Owl came up together, there was nothing 
more to do, for littie Mr. and Mrs, Squirrel had 
shut their bright eyes, and laid down their little 
heads for the last time, and they would never raise 
them again. 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Robin, crying, “ there Il never 
be such another pair in this tree, and not one left 
that ’s fit to take their place.” 

Then she sent to all the birds and all the squir- 
rels, and they tolled the blue bells, and the wild 
harebells, that grew on the rocks, and there was 
mourning in Squirrel Land, and in Bird Land. 
And by and by they made a little nest for them, 
under the great roots of the old oak, where they 
had first met, and one day, they carried them to 
it and laid them softly in. Then the Sand Martin 
shut them in with a clay covering, so that nothing 
could hiarm or reach them more, and there they 
left them. And this story is told by one who 
knows the language of Bird Land and of Squir- 
rel Land; and this is the end. 

Heten C. WEEKS. 





SPRING SPORTS, AND THE APRIL REBELLION. 


THE winter sports of boarding-school were 
generally drowned out by the early thaws, and 
their successors of rain and mud. Qut-of-doors 
lost its attractions. Then was the time for colds 
in the head, sore throats, and study, The boys 
settled down, sneezing and wheezing, to their 
tasks ; and the energy that awhile ago found out- 
lets in skating and sliding, was now directed to 
the mastering of Latin and Greek, to competition 
for prizes in French composition, to cramming 
History, and to good hard work in the other 
branches of the school-course. There were the 
eagerly sought nominations for parts in the debates 
and other honors of our great yearly exhibition. 
Charley Balch, now become the Academy poet, 
might be seen at divers hours of the day scratch- 
ing his head for rhymes and figures; and half 
a score of young debaters, who were to represent 
and defend the different professions, or the rival 
nations of the world, or the celebrated characters 
of history, recklessly splashed ink about and 
squeaked their quills as if many a weighty verdict 
hovered ready to alight. How vast and impor- 
tant, how engrossing the interests of those yearly 
contests were to us then; and now that Time un- 
kindly holds the optic-glass reversed, how small 
and amusing they appear, Some of. us_haye, 


perhaps, since those days been applauded in the 
lecture-desk, or senate ; or written our. blue-and- 
gold . volume of poems; or directed our many 
hundred men in the smoke and fire of battle. 
And yet, minute and insignificant as may appear 
those school-day successes in comparison, were 
they not as real and far sweeter even than these 
later honors ? 

The season of hard study continued until the 
reveries and enchantments of budding spring came 
to make confinement in school-rooms with the hard 
realities of mathematics, languages, and, indeed, 
all the prose of industry and work, seem dull and 
wearisome, 

One of the first of spring games was _ kite- 
flying. When that became the rage, wash-room 
and gymnasium were full and noisy enough in 
the after-school hours, and on Saturdays. Pen- 
knives and paste, cord and paper, rags and sticks 
lay in dire confusion. A dozen kites were in 
course of construction at one and the same time, 
— Eagle-kites, bow-kites, Chinese-kites, square- 
kites, and kites of every kind, — rods and rods of 
tail, miles of twine, gallons of paste. 

Of a Saturday at such times, some one of our 
number, supposed to possess culinary talent, offici- 
ated with a long poker, frying sausages through 
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the open door of the stove or furnace. Another 
would be toasting cheese, while the workers, 
seated on benches or the floor, kept an eye con- 
stantly on tne movements of our cooks, and — as 
the cheerful, sizzling splutter and the savory 
scents of the frying viands greeted our senses — 
sang and whistled merrily, or shouted jokes and 
orders to the gentlemen of the kitchen. There 
were many good choruses on these occasions, 
rousing jokes, sharp appetites, good digestions, 
occasionally a fight, and lots of fun. 

Another amusement much the rage every spring 
was carpentry. The mechanical geniuses went 
to work as regularly and energetically to make 
chips as the trees to make leaves. When the 
weather permitted, the tool-chests were opened 
out-doors ; at other times the play-room and wash- 
house resounded to hammering, sawing, and the 
paring whe-er of planes. Book-cases, writing- 
desks with secret drawers, lounging seats for fa- 
vorite trees in the orchard, and all sorts of cabinet 
work and building were accomplished while the 
chip-fever continued. Marley, our king of arti- 
ficers, once made a boat, easy to row, perfectly 
water tight, and so light that two of us could 
shoulder it and make it a useful assistant in Sat- 
urday tramps. But the spring of the big kite, 
Nelly Wrang — who, though not so good a work- 
man as Marley, was very ingenious in ideas and 
contrivances — astonished us one day by erecting 
the frame of a house (about fourteen feet by six) 
in a corner of the orchard, and against the trunk 
of an old dead apple-tree. For that he had per- 
mission from Mr. Norris, and to procure the 
necessary funds for such large investment in 
lumber and nails, he formed a club to meet the 
expenses and enjoy together the comforts of the 
proposed house. In a few days it advanced 
rapidly to completion — board over board, joists 
atid shingles, nails and hinges, and finally a door 
und lock. There it stood, one afternoon, completed, 
and consequential little Nelly Wrang, turning 
the key in the lock, surveyed his handiwork with 
an air that said as plainly as words to us spec- 
tutors, —“ There, I would like to see that job 
beaten ; don’t you outsiders wish you belonged 
to the elub?” 

In a month’s time more, four other shanties 
occupied corners and fence-sides of the orchard. 
Even now, a wet spring day recalls to my memory 
the knot-holed walls and narrow limits, the rasty 
stove and fry-pan odors, the yarns and fun, the 
sénse of security and possession of our houses in 
the orchard. There I experienced the mystery, 
grandeur, and vengeance of my first cigar. The 
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five minutes of swagger and elation, the ten 
minutes of heroic indifference to smarting eyes 
and choking windpipe, the succeeding ten of con- 
test between the pride urging me to stick to the 
weed, and the discomfort and increasing misery 
warning me to give it up. Then, ah then! the 
hours of defeat, prostration, clammy perspiration, 
and deadly nausea. What a tax Nature exacts 
in advance for the vicious habit that is to be 
a constant, if invisible, draught on her strength. 

Permitting us to have those houses was a 
mistaken kindness in our Principal, for their in- 
fluence was bad. As you have just seen, cigars 
were introduced where loafing was common. In- 
stead of seizing opportunities for active out-door 
sports, we got in the habit of idling; and then, 
almost as a matter of course, there came fault- 
finding with our teachers, criticisms on studies 
and discipline, and schemes for insubordination. 
Where tobacco comes in use among a community 
of boys, you may be sure there is a patch of 
untilled soil somewhere in an expanse wi.ich 
should everywhere be cultivated. As I have 
called a cigar “weed,” so it is often properly 
named, and our common friend of many words 
and much bulk — Noah Webster, LL. D. — 
says that “whatever plants grow among corn, 
grass, or in hedges, and which are either of no 
use to man or injurious to crops, are denominated 
weeds.” Idling — mind, I do not say resting, for 
they are two very distinct things — is against the 
requirements of Nature and contrary to the laws 
of God. The waters of the ocean are always 
in motion, and their atmosphere is full of health, 
but where there is stagnation there is disease and 
death. In Paris, you know, whenever three or 
more persons are seen by the gens darmes to be 
standing together for a minute, they are ordered 
to move on. The first Napoleon knew that a 
lot of idle heads seldom rubbed together without 
producing a spark of mischief. The sense of 
order, and convenience too, requires that the busy 
current of the streets shall not be impeded by 
the few who have only te gaze, chat, or loaf. So 
it was that when our school community had op- 
portunity and temptation to idling, quarrelings, 
discontent, and vice sprang from them. 

One of our first grumblings was about the 
monitor system, which had just been introduced 
into the school. There is something in that sys- 
tem, 1 know, which is repugnant to the ideas of 
boys, but the explanation for this is not in reality 
that it conflicts with some honorable principle or 
instinct, — as boys always honestly maintain it 
does,— but, as we shall find, ean we but peep 
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under that showy curtain, that it is such an 
effective check upon the many disorders and dis- 
obediences which the teachers’ eyes cannot detect 
where so much is to be watched. 

At the time when the orchard-club shanties 
became the afternoon resorts, our monitor system 
had been under way for a fortnight or,..three 
weeks, and probably, but for the idleness flourish- 
ing about the hot rusty stove in each one of those 
twelve cubic feet plank-castles, it would have 
continued without opposition, and the boys would 
gradually have grown accustomed to and contented 
with its. workings, which were naturally a little 
rough at first. 

One chilly, damp afternoon, when the wind, 
however, was fast drying up the wet places, and we 
might better have tried football with some mud 
than the unwholesome closeness of the shanties, 
Marley walked into a club circle, composed of Ben 
Barry, Drake Gracie, Harry Dale, Grant, and I, — 
not a bad set, though Ben Barry did us no more 
good -or less harm, I imagine, than he did the 
school at large. 

Marley came in yawning and frowning. 

“ Halloa, Marley!” said Harry Dale, putting 
down a much-worn copy of “Jack Sheppard,” 
“why are you so late in making your appear- 
ance? Look as if you had just got out of an 
uncomfortable bed.” 

“Uncomfortable bed? Yes, if you call old 
Riley’s recitation-room a bed, and three hundred 
lines of Greek, sleep.” 

“ Miserable hole it is, and I should rather lose 
my spending-money for a whole term than copy 
Greek. I believe the language was only invented 
to. worry people. Why in the mischief can’t it 
have decent letters, at any rate, like our own ?” 

“ That is the question, eh ?” laughingly replied 
Grant. “ Who can answer it in this crowd? Mar- 
ley’s conundrum,—- Why can’t the Greek have 
as decent letters as the English ?” 

And Ben Barry shouted out, “I know. Be- 
cause, lettuce was not cultivated when Greek was 
first written.” 

“ Pshaw! Barry, go out in the air and refresh 
yourself.” 

“ Not I,” he answered, “for I want to know 
as well as any of you what ails Marley. Tell 


me, Marl, what was the row about? How came 
you to get three hundred lines ?” 
“Armstrong got them for me. Armstrong, — 


the dirty spy, — and I want to know if we must 
all come to watching one another ?” 

“ Hard. papers!” exclaimed Gracie; “but I 
guess it is all right, for I can’t believe Mr. Norris 
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would ask us to do what was in any way mean 
or dishonorable.” 

“ Oh don’t you?” said Ben Barry with one of 
his sneering laughs. “ What an innocent you 
are. You don’t think the excellent Mr. Norris 
will save himself the expense of extra teachers — 
don’t you? Well, monitors are only ushers, but 
meaner, and do their work without pay.” 

“Do you mean to say, Ben Barry,” replied 
Drake Gracie, without showing that he was at 
all ruffled by the sarcasm of his companion — “ do 
you mean to say then that the monitor system 
is a dishonorable one, and that Mr. Norris makes 
use of it to save himself the expense of a full 
number of teachers ?” 

“Well, Lawyer Gracie, you see I am not in 
the witness-box, but to answer your question by 
asking you one, — Is it not mean to set one fellow 
to watch another? And let me ask a second 
question, — Are we sent here by our parents to 
act as assistants to our Principal? In my humble 
opinion the boy who willingly consents to report 
the faults of his comrades is a dirty chap; and 
I think too we are sent here to be taught and 
disciplined, not to be teachers or police ourselves.” 

“ Halloa, Ben,” interrupted Harry Dale, “ you 
are putting it rather strong. I am opposed to 
this monitor business, but I ’ll bet a pile of saw- 
dust that Mr. Norris never wished us to do any 
thing mean if he knew it to be mean, and I do not 
think a fellow to be doing any thing wrong so 
long as he is only obeying those whom he should 
obey. However, I’ll say out and out that the 
system, in my eyes, is a nuisance, and I wish 
the whole school would joir in a remonstrance 
against it. 

“ That is a good idea,” said Grant. 

“So it is,” continued Ben Barry, who was 
never well pleased when he found, as he did,con- 
stantly, that the school powers were respected, 
and their government defended or excused by 
those who, he seemed to consider, should be 
naturally opposed to it. I believe the March 
sketch — that of Charley Balch’s Metamorpho- 
sis—— gave some of Ben Barry’s low-principled, 
but artfully sustained, theories in regard to. the 
relations between teachers and scholars; how he 
believed, or pretended to. believe, that boarding- 
school was a game in which the teacher's part 
was one at strife with the boys’ part; that the 
teacher was to make money and harass the boy, 
and that the boy was to get all the fun he could 
out of the game and do as little work as possible. 
And now in a smiling way he pretended to agree 
with us, but ;strove at the same time to taunt us 
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for respectfully remonstrating when, if we had 
but proper spirit and smartness, we should actively 
rebel against the requirements of the monitor 
system. “So it is,” he said, “a very good idea. 
Let us be good, humble boys, and explain to Mr. 
Norris in a polite and submissive manner that 
we think this plan of monitors rather a hard one, 
and beg him not to take offense at our respectful 
remonstrance, but to consider it in his usual 
generous manner, and, if at all consistent with 
his just discipline, to please relieve us of it. Yes, 
let’s do it in this way. Gracie, Harry Dale, or 
Grant, could draw up such a paper in the way 
it should be done, and then let us all sign it 
without blot or scratch. Of course Mr. Norris 
will immediately consider our humble petition 
and grant it.” 

A boy can generally meet force better than 
ridicule ; so now with Ben Barry’s jolly way to 
back it, and the smooth, sharp missile thrown so 
craftily by a fellow of his years and physical 
weight in the school, the speech had an effect, 
though made quietly and as if without any in- 
tention except to amuse us a little. We others 
disliked the monitor burden as much as Barry 
did; but he had made it appear worse than it 
was, and stripped the right way in which we 
would meet it of all dignity. However, we were 
sensible of an offensive tone in the words, and 
when: he had done, Grant said, “There, that will 
do; why can’t you say you agree, Barry, without 
all that palaver ?” 

A few moments of silence followed, which 
Marley ended by asking, “ How had we better 
do, Grant?” 

“Don’t ask me. I am no leader in the matter. 
But suppose we talk it over with the other fel- 
lows. Let ’s go to Brick Brinsmade’s house. I 
guess Rough is there.” Nelly Wrang, a great 
admirer of Brick, who had more friends than 
any other boy in the school, had built Brinsmade’s 
orchard-house, for Brinsmade had not the least 
mechanical faculty. It stood in the best corner 
of the orchard, the farthest from the school-house, 
and where there would be the most shade in 
summer. Rough was there and Bill Hazelteen. 
Brick Brinsmade heiled us through the open door 
as he saw our approach. 

“ Where is that bunch of snipe flying? There 
is not room for a monkey here, so you must stay 
outside to come in now.” 

“O Paddy, Paddy,” we answered him with 
a laugh, for he was constantly making balls as 
bad as that. 

We ieaned against the trees, the house, and 
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the window-way, and commenced our talk on the 
monitor subject, by Grant asking Brick his opinion 
of it. 

“ Oh, it is bad —— the worst thing I have known 
at the old academy ; but what’s the use of making 
a row?” 

“I'll tell you what I think,” said Rough, —who 
often talked loud rebellion merely for the fun and 
excitement, not from a discontented nor bad dis- 
position, — “and that is just this: we ought to 
commence and pitch each monitor, who attempts 
to act, out of the window. I hope when any of 
you see me a monitor, you will chuck me as far 
as you can; let me land in the garden though, for 
there is a jolly fat piece plowed up opposite our 
north window.” 

“TI beg you not to talk so,” put in Ben Barry, 
continuing in the old strain ; “ how can you speak 
of actually resisting any school order? We can’t 
hear of such a course — we would act respectfully 
and affectionately. Now” — 

But Grant stopped him. “Shut up you hum- 
bug — will you?” We laughed, and when Hazel- 
teen asked earnestly, —“ What can we do about 
it?” Harry Dale explained our plan of a written 
remonstrance. 

“ Good!” exclaimed Rough ; “let it be a Round 
Robin; but let’s have the fun first of pitching one 
or two monitors into the garden.” 

‘What do you mean by a Round Robin?” I 
asked of Rough. 

“Oh, a Round Robin is any sort of a written 
petition to which the names of the subscribers 
are written in a ring or circle, so as not te show 
who signed it first. Suppose we all go to the 
school-room and write out our sentiments, and 
then take them to all the boys to sign.” 

Arrived in the school-room, pens, ink, and paper 
were procured, and Harry Dale was chosen to 
write it, as he could disguise his handwriting very. 
much by making it what is called backhanded. 
Rough sat on the top of a desk opposite Harry 
Dale, and dictated, with our amendments, “the 
following paper :— 


“Mr. NorRIS, OUR RESPECTED PRINCIPAL: 


“ We, the undersigned, members of your school, 
feeling severely the burden of the new monitor 
system, and being unable to reconcile its require- 
ments with our ideas of manly and honorable 
dealing, or with your teachings and examples of 
what is generous and above-board, do herein 
most earnestly but respectfully petition you, our 
esteemed master, to relieve us from the harshness 
and ‘unpleasantness of a check which has never 
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before been necessary in the school, and which 
now causes constant distress and discontent. 
“Signed calmly and peaceably by your 


“FIFTY-SEVEN SCHOLARS.” 


Then followed an immense circle in which to 
put our names. Each of our little set wrote his 
autograph, and then we carried the paper to 
every one of our schoolmates, and in half an 
hour more the remonstrance was completed and 
laid on Mr. Norris’s desk, for him to find at even- 
ing prayers. 

That mistaken affair was the work of a Thurs- 
day afternoon. No notice was taken of the 
petition either that evening, the next morning, 
or the evening following. Mr. Norris treated us 
as usual, and acted «as if our document had 
never met his eye. When on Saturday, even the 
morning’s usual address, announcing the rolls 
of merit and demerit, finishing with allusions of 
commendation or reproof for any marked events 
of the week, was concluded without the slightest 
notice of our grand remonstrance, we boys col- 
lected, by tacit agreement, in the gymnasium, 
and there excitedly discussed the matter. Some 
thought it a good joke that we were beautifully 
sold. Some were silent and perplexed. And 
some were indignant and rebellious. There were 
a dozen of these last; among them, Rough, 
Pudding Head, Ben Barry, Marley, and Grant. 
Monitors were appointed for the week at Mon- 
day morning’s roll-call ; so until then we remained 
qviet and submitted to the surveillance of the 
old monitors. 

Monday morning came, and when the then 
officer of the day, who by the monitor system 
was expected, besides conducting inspections and 
foll-calls, to note all misconduct that came under 
his sight in or out of school, and had to report 
such or be personally responsible — when that 
officer had called our names and noted absentees, 
he read from a paper, furnished him by Mr. 
Norris, the new appointments : 

“Officer of the day and general school monitor, 
Richard Gracie.” 

“No you don’t,” was murmured from Dick’s 
place in the line. 

I should mention that neither the Principal 
nor any of the teachers was ever present at the 
morning roll-eall, which was always condueted 
in' the big seeond-story hall-way. Nevertheless 
any noise or lond talking could be easily heard 
in Mr. Norris’s bedroom, situated at one extremity 
of this hall. r 

A little laugh ran down the ranks at Dick’s 


reply, and that was succeeded by a partly sup- 
pressed groan from several of the boys. 

“Night monitor for Room No. 1, Brinsmade.” 

At that, a general groan, led by Brick, and 
louder than the first sign of insubordination, rose 
from us boys. 

In that way were all the room monitors, and 
then the class monitors, announced and the ap- 
pointments received ; each volley of groans sur- 
passing the preceding in loudness and emphasis, 
until our Principal appeared in the hall, and 
asked the meaning of such an unusual noise. 
No reply being made, he merely said, “ Let me 
hear no more of it,” and disappeared. The groans 
ceased. oll-call being finished, we went to the 
wash-room, where we were allowed fifteen minutes 
in which to make our toilets; but not a fellow 
touched basin, water, or towel; no, the excite- 
ment would not permit such commonplace duty 
as making ourselves clean. Grant was always @ 
leader in school matters. Hitherto he had gen- 
erally exerted his power on the side of order and 
authority; but seducing circumstances, and Ben 
Barry’s cunning, had made him now a zealous anti- 
monitor. What increased this rebellious feeling 
was, no doubt, our Principal's apparent contempt 
of what Grant believed to be a very proper and 
humble remonstrance. So soon as all were in 
the wash-room, Grant shut the doors and called 
out, “ Let’s see the monitors! Come, step out all 
who got appointments this morning.” 

In a moment there were fifteen monitors stand- 
ing together — the officer of the day, seven room 
monitors, and seven class monitors. “Now,” said 
Grant, “as we all signed the petition, I take it 
for granted that both monitors and no monitors 
are united in hatred of the system, and in desire 
to abolish it.” 

«“ Yes,” was the unanimous answer. 

“Then what you have to do is to hand in 
blanks when your reports are called for. What 
do you say?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” the monitors responded, and 
Rough’s big bass voice added, “ The fellow who 
backs out and makes a report shall suddenly visit 
the earth from a third-story window.” 

Laughing and chattering, we turned to our 
basins and tooth-brushes. 

Before dispersing from the study-hall at night, 
Mr. Norris came in, as was his custom, and called 
for the head monitor’s report. Gracie stepped 
forward and handed him a paper. Mr. Norris 
looked at’ it, and then’said, “No report: an un- 
usually orderly day. Thank you, young gentle- 
men.” ‘That did not sound pleasantly to our ears. 
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Somehow, Mr. Norris’s want of suspicion of our 
true position or his calm determination in regard 
to. it— we could not tell which it was — began 
to make us doubt the justice of our cause and our 
ability to carry it on victoriously, 

That night there was much talking and dis- 
order in the bedrooms. Our drill-master, the 
Captain, and Mr, Riley, (commonly called “ Old 
Riley,”) were up and down the halls ordering 
silence first in this room, then in that; but as fast 
as the tread of their feet died away down the 
halls, the noise recommenced. 

When assembled after prayers next morning, 
Mr. Norris called for reports of the room monitors. 
As he opened each one and saw the blanks, his 
look grew very stern, Folding the papers care- 
fully, he took them in his left hand, and then 
laying the other hand with a nervous clutch on 
the chair beside him, he gave a cough to clear 
his throat,—a sign which we fellows well knew 
to portend trouble to us,— like the two quick, 
distinct whistles of a locomotive when some- 
thing is on the track ahead, as much as to say, 
“I warn you, boys, put on the brakes; quick, 
or take care!”— and then he merely said, very 
slowly and coolly: “The room monitors make 
no reports, but there was much noise in each 
room last night. It has been reported by the 
teachers. As I do not believe one of these 
monitors would tell a falsehood, I must conclude 
that the omissions to report are deliberate refusals 
to do their duty. However, they shall not be 
punished this time for such serious breach of 
discipline, except on the monitor plan: that where 
there is disorder unreported, the monitor who 
should make the report must suffer for those who 
cause the disturbance requiring report, so that 
by forcing the monitor's silence, or acquiescing in 
his neglect to obey orders, those over whom he 
is placed selfishly put the entire punishment on 
him... Brinsmade, monitor of Room No. 1,” — 
our Principal proceeded to call the names of all 
the bedroom monitors, — “you are all forbidden 
to enter the play-ground or gymnasium, to go out 
of school bounds, or to play any game for ten 
days. You are to forfeit spending-money for two 
Saturdays, and you are each to copy five hundred 
lines of ‘Telemachus’ in French.” Then Mr. 
Norris paused for a second — coughed again — 
put both hands on the chair, and his eyes seeming 
to. look right into each of us with a glance that 
it was hard to meet or defy, he proceeded as 
slowly but with more warmth than before, — “I 
purposely neglected to notice your remonstrance, 
because I wished this to be the last, as it is the 
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first in this school, of such papers. Come to me, 
your friend, as well as master, if you feel your- 
selves treated unfairly by any rule of mine. But 
a Round Robin always looks to me cowardly and 
seditious. If there is nothing disrespectful or 
improper in what you have to express, why should 
any one of you be afraid to put his name first to 
such paper. Now I have desired to investigate 
where might be the hidden cause for opposition 
to the system I intend you to submit to, and who 
were the instigators of your discontent and re- 
sistance. No matter whether I have discovered 
these or not. You know I am always master 
here, and that what I order must be obeyed. I 
dislike to threaten, but you might as well know 
on the spot that the monitor system shall continue, 
and that one and all of you shall obey its require- 
ments. “ You have, I believe, the incorrect idea 
that it requires something derogatory to your 
honor. Have I ever asked any thing of such 
character of you ?” 

He paused, and for reply there came a hearty 
and genial “ No.” 

“Well, as a gentleman, I assure you that 
I ask it not now. A band of criminals must 
not permit an informer—their aim is wrong. 
But a company of honest men or boys, whose 
aim is right, join in the best means of securing 
it. Here, for instance, in a school, teachers and 
pupils are supposed to be united in seeking im- 
provement, moral, mental, and physical. There- 
fore whatever works against that must be re- 
sisted, and I would not have that resistance come 
merely from your teachers, but from yourselves ; 
I would have you share in the fight for right — 
have, masters and boys, a common interest in 
advancing ourselves. The monitor system does 
this: it makes each one in return responsible 
for his fellows, and each learns to obey and — 
that harder lesson—to command. There is 
nothing underhand about it. The monitor is 
known. And when you try being responsible 
for others, you learn to feel with your teachers 
proper, and to understand the difficulties of those 
who govern. If you are joined in a common 
cause——ah! only succeed in feeling this and 
making it a principle, and you give school-life its 
real dignity and its success — if you are working 
in @ common cause, why not share its burdens 
and its honors as well as its tasks and its pleas- 
ures? Give up the idea that there is any thing 
small or dishonorable in the monitor system itself, 
It can be abused, like all good things. But in 
reality it is the proving and practice of honor, 
It is only new in this school, The system is old 
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and proved. It is in reality the axis of army 
discipline ; and if you look to West Point as a 
school of honor and of the etiquette of honor, 
the monitor system sustains all government and 
movement there. 

“ My dear boys, let this unfortunate affair pass 
and be forgotten. I forgive it. Those I have 
named to punishment, I gladly pardon. Come, 
my friends, make my system a strength in our 


school. Take hold with me. Help me in my 
labors for-you.” 

There was not an expression of dissent on any 
face in that room. Even Barry and the blackest 
sheep were conquered for the time by our Princi- 
pal’s words, and by his manner, so firm yet so 
friendly. So passed away, with April sports and 
April showers, the April Rebellion. 

VIEUX MOUSTACHE. 





Caster 


Hymn. 


The following Melody is from MAROT, (A. D. 1530,) who has set it to Psalm iii.; and in Day’s Psalter (1580) it is set to 
Psalm cxxii. Harmony and words by the Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Jr. 
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5 Ascend Thy conquering car, 
Thou mighty Man of War 
With all thy Saints lervembhed ! 
Shine forth in perfect day, 
And let Thy loving sway 
Spread far o’er realms unbounded : 
Till to the lower world 
Thy deadly foes are hurled, — 
Cast down, to rise up never ; 
And Thon, IMMANUEL, 
U’er heaven, and earth, and hell 
Triumphant reign forever ! 


6 To God the Father, Son, 
And Spirit, Three in One, 
Eternal praise be given, 
By all of mortal birth 
Within the Church on earth, 
And countless hosts of heaven : 
As was on that bright morn 
When heaven and earth were born, 
And songs of praise ascended, 
Is now, and shall be so, — 
Still swelling as they go, — 
When Time itself is ended! 





PRAIRIE-DOGS KEEPING HOUSE. 


In travelling over the plains of Nebraska a 
few years since, we had descended from the bluffs 
overhanging the Republican, when the faces and 
voices of merry little colonists greeted us on every 
hand; The river bottom was so riddled by the 
burrows of the prairie-dogs that we had to drive 
cautiously lest our horses should sink mid-leg 
deep at every step. The little creatures made 
the air lively with their chattering, which is a 
peculiar short, shrill squeak rather than a bark, 
ar.d the honey-combed soil as far as the eye could 
see was in motion with their antics. They were 
to be seen in every variety of position. Here sat 
one on the top of his burrow, completely out of 
his hole, resting on his haunches nearly upright 
like a squirrel, and peering curiously at us with a 
pair of shiny black eyes, till our neighborhood grew 
too close for his nerves. Another showed both 
bead and tail-out of his d6or, keeping his more 
vulnerable middle below the edge of the earth- 


pile; and the still more cautious dog exhibited 
a mere nose-tip above his entrenchment, chirping 
at us occasionally in a querulous manner as if he 
were asking what in the world could be ‘our 
business in his municipality. We made several 
attempts to get specimens, but failed here, as in- 
deed we did everywhere else where we attempted 
the thing. In the first place it was almost im- 
possible to calculate one’s aim for an object pro- 
jecting so short a distance from the ground; and 
in the second, when one’s shots did not go over 
or fall short, there was always enough life left in 
the little animal to tumble him down his hole 
beyond the risk of capture. So we soon aban- 
doned the job. The people on the Plains lave 
an effective but rather tedious way of catching 
prairie-dogs alive. They draw a barrel of water 
to some isolated hole that does not communicate 
with the rest of a village, and drown the oceupants 
out by deluging their cul-de-sac. A couple of 
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days’ confinement tames them so thoroughly that 
they can be handled with impunity, and when 
they are let loose again they cannot be driven 
from the neighborhood of the house, but burrow 
somewhere about the foundation or under the 
door-step, coming at a whistle to be fed with corn 
as fearlessly as a house-bred puppy. Though 
called dogs, they have, of course, no right to the 
name, resembling in all respects the Eastern 
wood-chuck more closely than any other of the 
tribe with which we are familiar. 


OOP ZL =. were - 


driven out of holes where men were digging to 
examine a dog-town. I found at Kelly's Station 
a rancheman who the year previous had been badly 
bitten by a rattle-snake, while incautiously feeling 
down a burrow into which he had just chased a 
prairie-dog. I am, however, perfectly willing to 
abandon the theory on proof, though its associa- 
tions have become pleasantly comic and poetical 
through the little domestic scenes which I observed 
at twilight in dog-towns along the Platte. It may 
be merely a coincidence that owls and dogs are 
found so constantly about the same burrows; it 
may be that their burrows are contiguous but not 
shared. I am only repeating what my eyes saw 
—or thought they saw—-a great many times. 
When the sun was well down and a purple gray 
began softening hill and sky and river, the prairie- 
dogs who had been chattering their cheery good- 
night for the past hour in the sand-field at our 
side, whisked their last tail within the burrows 
and became silent all at onee. Then to all ap- 
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Apropos of these dogs and their habits, our 
party got at issue on a point which I have never 
considered entirely settled. Among all the old 
plainsmen I found a firm belief that the prairie- 
dogs are not only gregarious among themselves 
but with owls and rattle-snakes. Mr. Pierce 
assured me that this notion was an entire fallacy. 
I had a great respect for his research and opinion, 
but could not make up my mind to discard the 
popular view of the subject. I had heard re- 
peated stories of both owls and snakes being 





pearance out of the same burrows came one by 
one a troop of little grayish owls, who with the 
low stealthy flight peculiar to night-prowling 
species, began gliding about the sand-banks and 
grassy borders of the river. Every now and then 
one of them returned to the dog-town, dropped 
down at the entrance to some burrow, and went 
out of sight. For mile after mile, as long as we 
travelled through dog-towns and had light enough 
to see the holes, these movements kept occurring. 
So that I became accustomed to regard the dogs 
as the boarding-house keepers of animal society, 
wondered whether they ever got into rows with 
their lodgers, were taken in by swindling owls 
pretending to large means, or let their apart- 
ments to crusty owls who grumbled about the 
way their beds were made. The owls became 
to me little Quaker bachelors going out for an 
evening stroll, or returning cosily at a not too 
dissipated hour with their night-keys in their. 
pockets. I should be sorry to find myself mistaken. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


IV. 


“ Hymns for Mothers and Children,” two series, 
(Walker, Fuller & Co., Boston, $1.25, $2.50,) 
hardly comes exactly within the limits of the 
books which we were considering last month. It 
contains many pleasing hymns and lyrics, and 
shows « catholic taste in the compilation, but it 
is too encyclopedic for a handy book of songs to 
‘ be thumbed and sung over and over; it includes 
too much that is merely pretty and on the general 
subject of children, and is plainly meant in many 
cases for mothers after the children have gone to 
bed or to school. It is a mistake to suppose that 
hymns or songs about children are necessarily 
interesting to children when their parents like 
them ; the fault runs through children’s literature 
of presuming in children the same kind of interest 
in children which we ourselves-have. Half, more 
than half, of the bright sayings of children which 
make them such good company for older people, 
are by no means appreciated to the same extent 
by children; indeed the moment when they dis- 
cover themselves to be bright, is the beginning 
of the eclipse. Henee it is that a good deal of 
the supposed funny books written for ch’idren 
only make them stare, and possibly wonder, if they 
think about it, why people should say such things 
to them. 

To the collections and selections of songs for 
children already mentioned could, no doubt, be 
added many others bad and indifferent. Separate 
books of verse also by single hands exist which 
contain quite pleasant literature of this class. 
“Aunt Effie’s Rhymes,” (Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston, price $1.25,) is one of the best which 
we have seen, — bright, merry, and with very 
smooth versification. It is especially excellent for 
its objective character; treating in a simple, clear 
manner subjects always popular with children. 
It is remarkable how much of writing for children, 
even in songs, is entirely outside of their ex- 
perience, appealing to thought and feeling which 
come only with age. 

Mary Howitt has written some childlike verses ; 
and two modest small quartos recertly published 
(Hurd & Houghton, New York, each 90 cents) 
contain some unpretending but worthy rhymed 
stories; these are “The Rhyming Story Book,” 
and “ Percy’s Year of Rhymes.” The stories are 
sometimes better than the rhymes in which they 
are set, but that is a failing that leans to virtue’s 
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side. The former of the books is fullest, and has 
a more distinct element of humor, which is fre- 
quently quite delightful, as in these lines from 
“ The Lost Child,”— 
« A chubby thing, with recent trace 

Of some sweet luncheon on her face; 

She toddled on, as if the earth 

Had been her play-ground from her birth.” 


Sometimes, too, this book displays downright 
honest fun, to make a child laugh with glee, 
rather than smile with pleasure. It has its gentle 
moods also, and a certain graceful spirit pervades 
it which, one can hardly tell why, calls up con- 
stantly the figure rather of an elder sister than of 
a mother in the writer. “ Percy’s Year,” on the 
other hand, reveals the mother in the writer ; and 
while less wide in its range, and perhaps a little 
more halting in its measure, is yet pervaded by 
so cheery and affectionate a feeling that no mother 
reading it to her little boy would feel over-critical. 
It has, in fact, what is the essential element in 
books of this sort — motherliness; there is no 
other name so comprehensive. 

We have just hinted at a few books lying right 
about us in this interesting department of chil- 
dren’s literature. Many more could be named of 
various degrees of merit, but we are impressed 
with the need there is for a really good song- 
It never will 
come from some zealous person with not much 
to do, who wishes to do good to children, and who 
deliberately sets about compiling such a work. 
It will come from a mother, familiar already 
with the best sources, whose experience has at 
onee shown her a want, and led her from time to 
time to supply it, for the use of her own house- 
hold ; the book will grow from this beginning, and 
after it has lost its parentage, it will fall into the 
public’s lap, and be every body’s child. This per- 
fect song-book which we see with our prophetic 
eye, will be warm with motherly affection, yet 
subdued into tenderness, not over-ripe with lavish 
endearment; it will ripple here in gayety, and 
there it will run over with happy glee; it will 
have its quaint little phrases, half understood and 
always returned to for another meaning; it will 
have a stout hold on the little earth which children 
play upon; it will marshal those dumb creatures, 
the cow, and dog, and rabbits, and itties, and 
feathered fowl, and all manner of creeping things 
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that come up to the little Adam to serve him ; 
it will know no wider boundaries than as far 
as the eye can see from the golden mile-stone 
of the child’s home, and yet it will not forget 
those sublimer boundaries of which the poet hints 
when he declares that, — 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


And thus there will now and then pass over the 


book a quietness, and the mother will stand again 
as the women of old did, holding their babes for 
Him who passed by to bless. This book will 
fail of abiding life if it is not in the deepest sense 
religious ; and by this we mean presenting a clear 
and loving picture to the child of the Divine 
Saviour, and pervaded by the breath of the Spirit, 
both alike showing forth the Father. 





THE WINDOW-SEAT. 


Neat Week in the Evening. 

Yes, at about eight o’clock in the evening I 
should think, as nearly as I can remember, for 
it was a good many years ago. We were living 
in the country, not far from the city, and had a 
horse — I shall not tell his name again — that used 
to put his head out of the stable-window and langh 
at us. He remembered something. One night 
our parents were in the city, and my brother and 
I had been told to harness the horse to the sleigh, 
and drive in for them about the middle of the 
evening. There was a good deal of snow, and 
though there was no moon, it was quite light by 
the reflection from the white ground. We had 
the horse and sleigh ready, and had fastened the 
reins to the whip-socket, and then had run into the 
house to get, just what I cannot now remember, 
but it may have been something that begins with 
g, or perhaps with c. 

There was an avenue leading from the house 
into the road, and the horse and sleigh stood 
there waiting for us — to go into the house ; for 
as soon as we were inside, either the horse or the 
sleigh — we never learned which put the other up 
to it— took a sudden thought and went down the 
avenue. Whichever started, both went together. 

When we came out of the house, after we had 
eaten our g or our ¢, they were gone! We rushed 
to the barn; they were not thefe. We ran down 
the avenue and turned out of the gateway into 
the road ; we looked up the road, country-ward, 
and there, far in the distance, we saw horse and 
sleigh moving away,—sleigh driving horse perhaps. 
We ran over the slippery snow; another horse 
and sleigh came up behind us. We called to the 
man driving it,—and cut, cut behind, — telling 
him about it at the same time; but he also cut, 
cut behind, and we dropped off, outraged at his 
meanness. 

We trudged on, our hearts in our mouth. We 


had lost the horse and sleigh; what would they 
say, whom we were to go in town for? How 
should we ever get them again? Oh, if we had 
not stopped for the g/ We walked about three 
miles out, asking every one we met about the 
team, and each one wanted to tell us something 
so much, that they tried to believe they had seen 
the horse and sleigh at different points on the high- 
way. So we tracked it to a blacksmith’s shop, 
and then we heard of it so far ahead, away up 
where the roeds forked, that we had no courage to 
chase the wicked sleigh further, and turned back. 

There was only one drop of comfort. It would 
be impossible to go to school next day, as we 
should have to scour the country with printed 
handbilis, posting them up in different conspicuous 
places, telling people that a horse and sleigh had 
run away,— horse with white spot on his nose, 


-and white fore-legs, and standing we could not tell 


just how many hands high, though perhaps Martin 
could, and we never could understand why horses 
should be measured by hands instead of feet, and 
wondered whether the hands were placed on top 
of each other, the fingers of one resting on the 
wrist of the other, and thought it must be an 
awkward and inaccurate way of taking heights. 
It would be unpleasant to walk separately, but 
when we came to a place where the roads forked, 
we should have to go each alone. 

So, planning how we should catch the horse 
and sleigh on the morrow, and show our parents 
how sorry we were, by being willing to go 
without school one day and scour the country with 
handbills, we came back home. Adjoining our 
place was that of a neighbor’s, whose house stood 
close by the road, and had a small yard in front. 
The gate to the yard was open. 

“T declare!” said my brother, “if there is n’t 
the old rascal now! How did he get back ?” 

He had never gone away; or at least he had 
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merely gone down the avenue, turned a sharp This is not much, but it comes to me on the 
corner, and stood waiting until two little boys window-seat, at a time when I am calling up 
recollections. It ought to have happened 


should rur and walk three miles and back. The boyish 


old horse remembered that for many a day; and on the first of April, but it did not. 


near saw us, when he put his head out of the 
window, without laughing. 
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THE BOLD VAN AMBURGH. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 

ComE and commiserate 
One who was blind, 
Helpless, and desolate, 
Void of all mind ; 
Guileless — deceiving ; 
Though unbelieving, 
Free from all sin. 
By mortal adored, 
Still I ignored 
The world I.was in. 
Kings, Ptolemies, Czsars, 
And Tiglath-Pilesars, 
Had birthdays all shown ; 
Wise men, Astrologers, 
All have acknowledgers, 
Mine is unknown. 
I ne’er had-a father 
Or mother, or rather, 
If I had either, 
Then they were neither, 
Alive at. my birth. 


Lodged in a palace, 
Hunted by malice, 
I did not inherit 
By language or merit 
A spot upon earth ; 
Nursed among Pagans, 
None e’er baptized me; 
A sponsor I had 
Who ne’er catechised me ; 
She gave me a name 


That to her heart was dearest, 


She gave me a place 
To her bosom was nearest. 
Compassed by danger, 
Nothing could harm me ; 
I saved — 1 destroyed — 
I blessed — I alloyed ; 
Kept a crown for a prince, 
But had none of my own; 
Filled the place of a king, 
But ne’er had a throne ; 
Rescued a warrior ; 


Tue Eprror. 








Baffled a plot; 

I was — what I was not. 
A king’s worthy daughter 
Watched by my bed, 
Devoted to slaughter, 

A price on my head. 
Though gently she dressed me, 
Panting with fear, 

She never caressed me, 
Nor wiped off a tear. 
Ne’er moistened my lips 
Though parched and dry. 
What marvel a blight 
Should pursue till she die ? 
’ T was royalty cursed me 


Wretched aad poor ; 





Guessings. (April, 1887. 
’ T was royalty nursed me 

In deceit I am sure. 

I lived not —I died not; 

But tell me you must 

What ages have passed 

Since I turned into dust. 

Tell this paradox — whence 

This squalor — this splendor ? 

Say, was I a king, 

Or a silly pretender ? 

Fathom this my story 

Deep in my history — 

Was I a man ? 

An angel supernal ? : 
A demon infernal ? s y 
Tell me who can. 





ILLUSTRATED CHARADE. 
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SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 


We left our little ones at home, 
And whither went we did not know. 
We for the Church’s sake did roam, 
And lost our lives in doing so. 


We walked straight forward into death, 
With all the wicked full in view ; 
We lived to men, we died to God, 
Yet nothing of religion knew. 
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CHARADE. 


My first the cross I bear, 

My last the sea-girt refuge where 
My whole shut out from native skies, 
Like a caged eagle droops and dies. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE LAST NUMBER. 


Charades. — 1. Magnetize. 2. Curious. Word 
Sentences. — 1. :A little blackey in bed with nothing 
over him. 2. There is an ¢ meute in Toulouse. 

















As I was going up Primrose Hill, Little Miss, pretty Miss, 
— Primrose Hill was dirty — Blessings light upon. you! 
There I met a pretty Miss, If I had half a crown a day, 
And she dropped me 4a curtsey. I’d spend it all upon you. 








